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: The Good, the True, the Beautiful 


The Pope was humble in origin but splendid in achievement 


BLESSED PIUS X 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


Condensed from a book* 


opE Leo XIII died in July, 
P 1903. When a newspaper 
correspondent came for an 
interview with Cardinal Sarto of 
Venice, the talk naturally turned to 
the coming conclave. “Of one thing 
I feel certain,” said the cardinal. “It 
will be short. I am sure that by the 
second vote we shall have a pope.” 

The reporter thought it would 
take longer. Cardinal Sarto said, 
“Well, what I hope for most of all 
is that the cross of him who is 
elected may be light.” 

At the conclave many of the car- 
dinals did not know each other. A 
French cardinal, standing next to 
Cardinal Sarto, spoke to him po- 
litely. 

“I do not speak French,” returned 
the Italian. 


A smile broke out over the 
other’s face. “Then you cannot be- 
come Pope.” 

“Thanks be to God!” was Sarto’s 
answer. 

The first vote showed Rampolla, 
24; Gotti, 17; and Sarto, 5; and 
other votes scattered. The second 
vote of the day gave Rampolla 29, 
Gotti 16, and Sarto 10. 


Beatification of Pope Pius X is sched- 
uled to take place at ceremonies in the 
Basilica of St. Peter in Rome on June 3. 
Beatification is the last step toward 
canonization, or enrollment of a name 
among those whom the Church officially 
declares to be saints in heaven. Pius X 
will be the first Pope to be beatified in 
279 years. The last was Pius V, who 
died in 1572, and was canonized exactly 
100 years later. 


*The Great Mantle. Copyright, 1950, by the author. Reprinted by permission of Longman’s, 
Green and Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave., New York City 3. 238 pp. $3. 1 
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Next morning, before the first 

vote was taken, Cardinal Puzyna, 
Archbishop of Cracow, Poland, 
then a part of the Austro-Hungari- 
an empire, rose and said he brought 
a message from Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria. He thought the 
time had come to declare it. In the 
name and by the authority of His 
Majesty, the cardinal wished to 
make use of an ancient privilege, 
the right of veto, against Cardinal 
Rampolla. 
* The other cardinals stared at the 
speaker in shocked amazement. 
The first who rose to protest was 
Cardinal Oreglia, dean of the Sa- 
cred College. “This message,” he 
said sternly, “cannot be admitted 
to the conclave, either officially or 
unofhcially. Not the least notice will 
be taken of it.” 

But Cardinal Rampolla evidently 
thought otherwise. He rose to 
speak, his face showing deep emo- 
tion. He echoed what Cardinal 
Oreglia had said, and added, “As 
regards myself, nothing more agree- 
able or welcome could happen,” but 
he added that he was deeply regret- 
ful that a worldly power had tried 
to interfere where it had no rights, 
and had tried to sway the papal 
election. He sat down and the vot- 
ing went on. 

On the third day of the conclave, 
observers in the square again saw 
the dark smoke rise. The first vote 
of the day gave Rampolla 29, Sarto 
24, and Gotti 3. 


Cardinal Sarto, when it was plain 


June 


to him that the cardinals were com- 
ing into agreement on his name, 
begged them not to vote for him 
any more. His voice trembled; his 
face was red with emotion and 
there were tears in his eyes. 

Next day the first vote gave Car- 
dinal Sarto the highest number for 
the first time, 27 votes to Rampolla’s 
24. The next gave him 35, and 
Rampolla 17. The cardinals sepa- 
rated for the night, but there was 
little doubt that the voting was 
nearing its end. Next morning, on 
the seventh vote Cardinal Sarto had 
50 votes, eight more than necessary 
for election. 

The Archbishop of Paris an- 
nounced that the Patriarch of Ven- 
ice had been elected Pope by 50 
votes, and, on hearing this result, 
Cardinal Sarto, totally overcome, 
bent his head and broke into tears. 
He looked at the altar and said in 
a low, firm voice, “Thy will be 
done.” 

Perhaps the news of the election 
fell hardest of all on a small group 
in the home of Cardinal Sarto— 
his sisters. A Roman friend tele- 
phoned them. When he was con- 
nected with the palace and heard 
Rosa’s voice, he said, “Hello—hello 
—your brother is elected Pope.” 

The voice from the palace said, 
“You must be mistaken. You are 
speaking to Signorina Sarto, the 
patriarch’s sister.” 

The voice at the Roman tele- 
phone grew impatient. “Yes, yes, I 
know it. I tell you that since an 
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hour ago you have been the sister 
ot the Pope.” 

There was a silence. Then he 
heard Rosa drop the receiver and 
say as if to herself, “Dio mzo, the 
work there—the washings there 
will be.” 

To the Pope’s sisters that news 
came like a blow to the heart. “We 
had a feeling of un- 
happiness when he 
went away,” said 
Anna sadly. “We 
must have felt this 
misfortunecoming.” 

The others nod- 

ded, and Rosa said, 
“And when he was 
gone so long we be- 
gan to wonder why 
it took so long to 
choose a new Pope. 
So many good car- 
dinals—but we nev- 
er thought of Bep- 
po.” 

In the Vatican, their brother 
knew full well how they felt. When 
someone from Venice said to him, 
“The sisters of Your Holiness must 
be happy over this honor,” he shook 
his head. 

“They have been sad,” he said. 
“I know they have wept ever since 
they heard the news, and they know 
that I have wept, too.” 

At his coronation, there was a 
slight delay because of the pectoral 
cross which the Pope was wearing. 
All the pontifical jewels had been 
under seal since the death of Pope 
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Leo, and the new pontiff was wear- 
ing his own cross, made, it was 
noted with horror by some of his 
entourage, of gilded metal. But it 
was his own, he said, mildly, and 
it had served him well on other 
occasions—why not now? “Besides, 
I really brought no other with me,” 
he said. Then he added reassuring- 
ly, “Of course no 
one will imagine it 
is not real.” 
For a time, Pope 
Pius was almost be- 
wildered by the 
questions he was 
asked to decide re- 
garding the Vatican 
household. He 
changed none of the 
duties of the serv- 
ants and few of the 
court officials. When 
he was asked if he 
wished to keep Pope 
Leo’s cook or have a new one, he 
asked, “But is it necessary to have 
special cooks to prepare my plate 
of spaghetti or to pour my glass 
of wine?” 

Had it depended on him alone, 
his new dignity would have made 
no change at all in his own way 
of life. He did manage to simplify 
many things. Only in his charities 
did he remain the lavish spender. 
One of his first acts was to give 
to the poor of Rome the sum of 
10,000 lire, and a smaller sum to 
the poor of Venice. 

The almoner was dazed at the 
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size of the gifts. “Is that not rather 
a large sum, Your Holiness?” he 
asked hesitantly. 

“Where is your trust in God’s 
providence?” asked Pope Pius in 
gentle reproach, and the money 


was forthcoming.~ The almoner 
learned that this was only the be- 
ginning of such gifts, and he came 
to agree heartily with an old friend 
of the Pope who said it would not 
be long before the Holy Father 
pawned the dome of St. Peter’s to 
provide alms for the poor. 

One morning the Pope was about 
to sign a document when he no- 
ticed a little dust on his pen. He 
wiped it on his sleeve as he had 
sometimes done when he wore his 
black cassock. Then he looked rue- 
fully at the white cassock he now 
wore. “I have not yet learned to 
submit to new conditions, have 1?” 
he said to Monsignor Bressan. 

Pius X broke the tradition which 
prescribed that the Pope eat alone. 
When first he invited someone to 
dine with him he saw consternation 
on several faces. When he asked 
the reason, he was told that it had 
been the custom of the Popes to 
dine alone. 


O NE day a lady said to Pius X, 
with a certain lack of tact, “They 
tell us that you are a saint.” 

The Pope smiled. “You have 
made a mistake in a consonant,” 
he told her. “My name is Sarto 
—not Santo.” 


- a - on! 
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“Since when has it been the cus- 
tom?” he asked: 

“Since Urban VIII set the rule,” 
was the answer. 

“If Urban VIII had the right to 
make such a rule,” he said serenely, 
“then Pius X has an equal right 
to abolish it.” 

His were simple meals however. 
He allowed five lire a meal for his 
own food, where even the frugal 
Leo XIII had allowed eight. 

He liked to work. He had always 
worked hard. And he was only 68 
years old, strong and healthy. There 
was an electric elevator in the Vati- 
can for the use of infirm or elderly 
people, but Pius rarely used it. In 
his new sedentary life he took ad- 
vantage of every possible occasion 
to walk. But once when it was very 
hot, he unexpectedly decided to use 
the elevator, and the two Noble 
Guards, whose duty it was to escort 
him, rushed to get to the third floor 
to receive him properly. They man- 
aged to arrive before he reached 
the floor, and awaited him breath- 
lessly. Unaware of their reason for 
haste, he shook his head at them, 
“Children, you ought not to run 
like that in this heat. See, even I 
used the lift today.” 

When the Sarto sisters took up 
residence in Rome, social leaders 
were disconcerted. It was known, 
of course, that the Sartos did noth- 
ing to disguise their peasant origin, 
either in their ways or their dress. 
The patricians and their ladies 
thought the Pope’s sisters would be 
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more amenable to Roman 
ways if the Pope made them 
papal countesses. 

When the Pope was told of 
this, he was not annoyed, but 
he was plainly amused. “I 
have made them the sisters of 
the Pope; what more can I 
do for them?” he asked. 

But the Roman ladies did 
not yield easily. At least, the 
country styles could be modi- 
fied a little. One lady per- 
suaded the Signorine Sarto to 
put on Parisian hats instead 
of the Venetian shawls they 
were still wearing. It was an 
insult to their brother, the sis- 
ters were told, to dress in that 
fashion. 

When next they went to see 
him, they wore the new hats. 
At first the Pope stared at 
these strangers, but when he 
recognized the three ladies 
under the fine headgear, he 
began to laugh. “How ugly 
you look, my dears,” he said. 


To one public audience a man came 
carrying his small son in his arms. The 
child had been paralyzed since he was 
a baby. “Let me hold him,” said the 
Holy Father. The Pope held the little 
boy closely, smiling at him now and 
then as he talked to the other pilgrims. 
Suddenly the child wriggled from his 
arms and began to run about the room; 
as suddenly he stopped, looked around, 
and ran back to embrace the white-clad 
figure. 

Not only in the Pope’s actual pres- 
ence did such things take place. The 
two-year-old child of a railway worker 
had meningitis, supposedly beyond re- 
covery. The young parents decided to 
write to the Pope, to whom they had 
often gone to contession in Mantua. 
The Pope answered their letter with a 
short note bidding them to hope and 
pray. Two days later the child was well. 

There were many other similar hap- 
penings, and the Pope did his best to 
suppress any discussion of them. “I have 
nothing to do with it,” he would say in 
distress. “It is the power of the Keys, 
not myself.” 


“I don’t like them on you. It is 
because you look like home to me 
that I love you in the shawls.” And 
so, although secretly they liked the 
hats very much and wore them 
sometimes, when they came to see 
their brother they wore their shawls. 
And the Roman ladies had to be 
satished with their half triumph. 
Leo XIII, when Pope, cared little 
for music; even of Don Perosi’s 
compositions and Palestrina’s Mass- 
es he had little to say save that he 


liked them best when they were 
short. But Pius X was very inter- 
ested in Church music. 

In the autumn of 1903 Camille 
Bellaigue, the well-known French 
musical authority, was ushered into 
the Pope’s study. The Pope spoke 
of his own sufferings with current 
Church music. “Once at Mantua 
they played,” and he began to hum, 
“O Norma ai tuoi ginocchi.” Then 
he said smilingly, “But don’t tell 
people you heard the Pope singing 
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an operatic air. However, tell me 
exactly what you wish me to do.” 

“Dear Holy Father,” said M. Bel- 
laigue, “what we wish is to beg 
Your Holiness to speak to the 
world as some years ago you spoke 
to Venice on the subject of Church 
music.” 

The Pope was silent for a few 
moments; then he said firmly, “Yes, 
it shall be done, and soon. I shall 
write a decree on the subject. But 
say nothing of it as yet. For on this 
subject we shall have a_ battle.” 
Then he added thoughtfully, “More 
than one.” 

As M. Bellaigue rose to go, the 
Holy Father told him, “It shall be 
ready in six weeks. I hope we can 
accomplish something by these 
means, for I want the prayer of 
my people to rest on the beautiful.” 

Six weeks after his promise to 
Monsignor Bellaigue, the Holy Fa- 
ther, on Nov. 22, 1903, issued his 
Motu Proprio on sacred music. He 
had written it entirely himself, with 
no help from anyone. It was defi- 
nite and plain-spoken; it made clear 
the fact that Church music must 
be holy, that it must be true art, 
that it must be universal. For the 
first time, rules were being set 
down, a sort of legal code of sacred 
music. 

The canon law of the Church 
had been for a long time in great 
need of being recodified and 
brought up to date. While he was 
still at work on his decree on mu- 
sic, Pius called to the Vatican, Mon- 
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signor Pietro Gasparri, one of the 
ablest canonists in Rome, to discuss 
the tangled matter of Canon law. 

He had only one question to ask 
of Monsignor Gasparri. “Would it 
be possible for a group of men who 
understand the subject and who are 
given all possible assistance to make 
this codification?” 

“Yes, Holy Father. It would 
mean a good deal of work and 
would take some years. But it can 
be done.” 

“Very well, then,” said the Pope. 
“Let us begin to do it.” On June, 
1908, the Holy Father issued an 
apostolic letter on the reorganiza- 
tion of the Curia and the revision 
of Canon law. The commission 
effected a complete redistribution 
of the duties of the Congregations. 
With clearly defined duties for each 
Congregation and with no over- 
lapping of such duties, delays of all 
kinds would be fewer. 

On Dec. 20, 1905, Pope Pius is- 
sued a long, explicit decree. Its gist 
could be summed up in this sen- 
tence: “Frequent and daily Com- 
munion should be open to all the 
faithful of whatever rank or condi- 
tion of life, so that no one who is 
in the state of grace and who ap- 
proaches the holy table with a right 
and devout intention can lawfully 
be hindered therefrom.” 

Until Pope Pius made this defi- 
nite statement, opinion had varied 
widely as to what ought to be the 
conditions for frequent Communion. 

What was frequent Communion, 
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Orvce an Englishman brought 
his four-year-old son to a private 
audience. The child walked 
straight to the Pope, and they 
smiled at each other. “How old 
is he?” asked the Pope. 

“Four years old, Your Holi- 
ness,” said the father, “and I hope 
he will make his First Com- 
munion in a few years.” 

“Well, let us see what he 
knows. Whom do you receive in 
Holy Communion, my child?” 

“Jesus Christ,” said the boy 
promptly. 

“And who is Jesus Christ?” 

“He is God,” said the boy con- 
fidently. 

The Pope looked at the father. 
“Bring him to Mass tomorrow 
morning and I will give him 
Holy Communion myself.” 


weekly or monthly or less often? 
Priests, when asked this, were likely 


to vary in their answers. Some 
theologians thought that a perfect 
disposition was necessary before the 
faithful could approach the altar. 
Others thought that a state of grace 
and a right intention sufficed. Often 
the number of people at the Com- 
munion rail of a church depended 
on whether the pastor was or was 
not a man of Jansenist leanings. 
Now, however, Pius gave definite 
rules. The decree stated that the re- 
ception of the Holy Eucharist is 
not intended to serve as a reward 
for virtue. It is the means by which 
the faithful, united to God in this 
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way, may derive strength to resist 
temptations; be cleansed from their 
daily faults; and aided in avoiding 
sins of human frailty. It was suf- 
ficient, said Pius, that the communi- 
cant be free of mortal sin and have 
a firm purpose of avoiding sin in 
the future. He urged priests to pro- 
mote frequent Communion. 

In September, 1907, the Holy Fa- 
ther issued an encyclical, Pascendz, 
directed against the errors of Mod- 
ernism. The encyclical did not come 
suddenly to a surprised world. The 
subject had been discussed for years, 
but, as with other matters, it had 
come to a head while Pius X was 
on the papal throne. 

Had the Church accepted Mod- 
ernism, nothing would in the end 
be left of dogma, which would 
change with scientific and historical 
knowledge. Such a theory would 
lead to the destruction of the Cath- 
olic religion, indeed of all religion. 

The encyclical had made it very 
clear that those who followed Mod- 
ernism and those who preached it 
would have to give it up if they 
wished to remain in the Church. 
A great deal of abuse followed the 
publication of this sweeping ar- 
raignment. The Pope had expected 
this; that was why he had waited 
to issue a statement until he realized 
there was no other way. He was 
well aware that the encyclical would 
alienate from the Church a few, if 
not a considerable number, of bril- 
liant and able men. 

“I pity my successor,” said the 
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Pope to Cardinal Merry del Val in 
the spring of 1914. “I shall not see 
it, but it is only too true that a 
great conflict is coming nearer and 
nearer.” 

A Eucharistic Congress was to be 
held in Lourdes in July, to which 
every country was sending its rep- 
resentatives, even China and Japan. 

Three weeks before the congress 
was to open, the murder at Sarajevo 
of the Austrian Archduke and his 
wife took place. The Pope read the 
note sent to the Serbian govern- 
ment by the Austrian government, 
following the tragedy. He felt that 
now the catastrophe he had been 
dreading was at hand. The papal 
nuncios in various capitals were in- 
structed to do their best to avert 
war, but the Pope realized that such 
efforts would probably be in vain. 
“In ancient times,” he said mourn- 
fully, “the Pope with a word might 
have stayed the slaughter, but now 
I am powerless.” 

The congress was held from July 
22 to July 26. Less than a month 
later war had begun. “I would have 
given my life to prevent it,” said 
the Pope. Representatives of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy came 
to the Holy Father, asking him in 
the Emperor’s name to bless the 
allied armies of Germany and Aus- 
tria. He looked at the delegation 
sadly for a few moments. Then his 
face flushed as if in deep anger. 
“No,” he said sternly. “I bless peace 
and not war. But I shall bestow a 
blessing on all my sons alike in this 
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forced march to suffering and 
death.” 

On the feast of the Assumption 
he was not well, but he celebrated 
Mass and later gave audiences, the 
final one to a group of Americans. 

Three days later he complained 
of feeling weaker, and that night 
he grew worse. By noon of the fol- 
lowing day he had a high fever 
and was completely prostrated. 
“May God’s will be done,” he said. 
“T think it is the end. Perhaps He 
in His goodness wishes to spare 
me the horrors Europe will under- 


” 
go. 
That evening it was clear that he 


was dying, and Cardinal Merry del 
Val and some of the other cardi- 
nals were summoned. The Pope lay 
propped up with pillows, and his 
breathing was difficult. An ebony 
and silver crucifix lay on the pillow 
beside him. His two sisters (Rosa 
died in 1912) and several of his 
nieces were kneeling at his bedside. 
Beside him stood the St. John of 
God Brother who was his nurse. 
On the other side knelt the cardi- 
nals, trying to restrain their tears. 

When the Pope saw that prepa- 
rations for the last rites were being 
made, and a crucifix and two tapers 
had been placed on the little table 
at his side, he asked Cardinal 
Merry del Val if the time for this 
had come. Then, seeing the latter’s 
expression, he said, “I am in the 
hands of God. Do it quickly,” and 
he received Extreme Unction quiet- 
ly, almost resignedly. Cardinal Mer- 
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ry del Val gave him absolution and 
Holy Communion, with difficulty 
managing to keep his composure. 
When he had finished, the cardinal 
broke down and sobbed bitterly. 
They heard the Pope say, “I resign 
myself completely,” and then he 
answered the prayers for the dying 
in a voice that grew fainter and 
fainter. 

Suddenly the great bell of St. 
Peter’s rang out, the signal that the 
Pope was in his last agony. In every 
church in Rome prayers were be- 
gun. People gathered in the Court 
of St. Damasus, grief on every face. 
Thousands knelt in St. Peter’s be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament. 

He was wonderful as he lay there, 
the white head resting on the pil- 
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low, the eyes, open now, bright and 
calm, the face lighted with the 
smile which had lighted it all his 
life. The Pope’s whole demeanor 
was one of perfect ease in the face 
of death. 

Shortly after one o’clock on the 
morning of Aug. 20 he opened his 
eyes wide and the doctor saw his 
lips move. As he was evidently 
making a great effort to say some- 
thing, the doctor leaned close to 
him. Suddenly speech returned to 
the dying man. It was only a whis- 
per, but the words were clear in 
the doctor’s ear. “Together in one— 
all things in Christ,” he said. A 
moment later the doctor bent again 
to listen to his heart. It had stopped 
beating. 


Last Pages of a Script 


You can survive the atomic bomb if: 


1. you reach a shelter in time; 


2. you wait for the next rain, which will cleanse the radiation; 


3. you avoid all noise and strain; 


4. you stay without food, while maintaining yourself exclusively on Coca 


Cola. 


Ad in Chicago Tribune quoted by D. W. in London Tablet (14 April ’51). 


Rapio Announcer: “We have just received a bulletin of a catastrophe, the 
like of which has never been known to mankind!—but first a word from 


our sponsor.” 
Cartoon in True (May ’51). 
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AA Thornbush from 


Ireland 
By NANCY SHORES 


Condensed from Everywoman’s* 


RANDMA Was going to tell me 
G a story. 

“When I was a little girl 
in Ireland,” she began ... 

In the house, the hired girl was 
singing a Swedish song and rattling 
supper pans. Uncle Noble came out 
of the milk shed jangling his big 
shiny pails, and went on into the 
barn with two cats strolling along 
behind him. They would follow 
him from cow to cow, getting a 
squirt or two at each stop. The first 
blue of twilight started up the east- 
ern, sky, and the barn swallows be- 
gan their skimming evening dance. 
The cadence and pace of grandma’s 
voice made magic in the deepening 
hour. 

When she was a little girl in Ire- 
land times were hard. Oh, it was 
a poor, sad land. Canada, now that 
was another thing. And there were 
rich relations in Canada, too, to 
help the green ones over the stile. 
So she grew to her 20’s in Sudbury 
and met her Will and married him, 
and they came to Oconto, Wis., to 
clear the farm and rear their brood. 
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There she planted her thornbush 
that had been dug up and moved 
from Ireland to Sudbury, Ont. 
from Sudbury to Oconto. 

Grandpa was gone for months at 
a time, up in his Lakewood lumber 
camp, running his cant-hook boys 
with a rough and steady hand, 
quelling the fights, keeping the 
cooks out of the lemon extract. 
There was mayhem on Saturday 
nights, pay nights, with the red, 
heavy rotgut inflaming the lot of 
them. He was stabbed to death in 
his sleep one night, and the $4,000 
payroll was missing from his wal- 
let under the pillow. Her last child 
was under grandma’s apron four 
months away, and it was a bitter 
time for her. She had loved her 
Will. 

There were eight to be reared 
and every man jack of them must 
go to college. She set her eyes for- 
ward to the living. She put the 
swale acres into buckwheat. She 
butchered veal to put down for the 
winter. She’d been euchered out of 
the Lakewood tract; she’d kept the 
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farm. She trimmed the thornbush 
come every spring. 

Her Joe died young, and Emmett 
died—not in the odor of sanctity. 
Noble, alone of all the boys, loved 
the farm as passionately as she. 

The pond lilies were yellow and 
tall the year she adopted Billy. It 
wasn’t enough to have raised her 
own children—she needed one more 
baby. She chose Billy Brown. He 
repaid her one cold and snowy 
night by burning down the stock 
barn, crammed with its upper hay 
mows, its stock stalls and box stalls 
with their yearlings and fillies and 
trotters; and the screaming horses 
ran back blindly into their familiar 
and burning home and died in the 
foul odor of burning flesh and hair. 

She went through that winter on 
her Rosary, her knees on the cold 


straw matting beside her bed, and 
trying to think what Will would 
have done. Much good the thorn- 
bush did her, under its mat of 


snow, but she moved it in the 
spring to a place between the house 
and the woodshed where the touch- 
me-nots held their wild tiny pods 
around it. 

Noble, whose heart’s blood was 
in that stable, took her into his 
arms. “Ma, don’t cry like that,” he 
said. “It’s all right. We can get 
more horses.” And he patted her 
and cajoled her as his father would 
have done. She knew better. She’d 
heard him cry in the night. She 
knew what his fillies and trotters 
had cost him in blood and sweat 


and anxious nights in the stock 
barn. She feared for the heart of 
him. He rebuilt the barn. He was 
young then, and the dream of his 
trotting races were gone. Now he 
would be a farmer. He took his 
dream and looked at it, and he 
looked at his mother; and he set 
his dream aside. He was a beauti- 
ful man and her heart’s darling. 
Well, the years went along. The 
boys went to college, the girls to 
normal school. Grandma cleared 
more land and put it in timothy 
and potatoes and corn. The house 
bulged with daughters come home 
with their crop of kids to visit ma. 
There was a kind of elegance in 
those straightbacked small women, 
reared and married in love and 
security. There were 50 or 60 grand- 
children, all little hellions at times, 
but in the main they were good 
children and ’twas only like kittens’ 7 
mischief they made. 
Grandma’s bronze red hair was 
snowy now; it turned the year | 
grandpa died. Her daughters had | 
her straight nose, her laughing face, | 
her eyes that were tender and ~ 
shrewd and kind. Her eyes scanned 7 
often now the wide, rolling acres 
and lifted over to the uncut 
timber that fringed the swamp be- 
yond. Fat cattle bent to crop the 
sweet grasses in the pasture; the 
guardian guinea hens shrieked 
warning of hawks, and the timid 
hens made a cloud of scurrying 
white; ten or 20 visiting young 
cousins scrambled in the apple or- 
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chard, sternly warned away from 
the pear trees, the cherries. 

Well, there I was that day, sitting 
on the back steps with grandma, 
and she was holding a white stone 
in her hand, a small stone, a stone 
streaked with shiny green. Her 
voice dropped to a husky whisper. 

“You'll live over the ocean and 
come back again. You'll live like a 
queen and a peasant, chicken today 
and feathers tomerrow, and you'll 
see a-many things hidden now. 
You'll sorrow and groan, but you'll 
laugh in the end, and you'll die a 
good death with the holy oil on 
your forehead.” 

She put the stone in my hand 
and tucked my fingers around it, 
still looking to the faraway trees. 
“You'll never feel the pinch of hun- 
ger or want. You'll never reach a 
hand into an empty pocket. You'll 
find love once, and once only. Fire 
and iron are your enemies; wood 
and water are your friends.” She 
looked down at me. “When you're 
a woman grown, you'll remember 
the moment. Till then, just forget 
about it.” 

The sunset was faded to rose and 
apple green and a ridge of clouds 
gold across it. Uncle Noble was 
coming from the barn with two 
pails, one of them the milk from 
the little brown Jersey, and I knew 
it would be warm and foamy and 
sweet and that there was warm 
bread in the oven and a great comb 
of broken honey beside my plate. 

My uncle sat down beside us. 


June 


The last of the swallows was gone 
from the quiet sky. I could smell 
the barn smells on my _ uncle’s 
clothes, the smell of cows when the 
head leans on the warm twitching 
side and the hands stroke the milk 
into the shining pails, and it’s been 
a long day since dawn and a tired 
man wants his supper and a look 
at the Oconto County Republican; 
and his bed. Everything hung in 
the moment like swallows in the 
sky, clear and incredibly distinct. 
And then—oh, perfection!—the fire- 
flies began in the thornbush. 

Uncle Noble said thoughtfully, 
“It’s been a long time since you 
moved that bush. Must be ten years 
now.” 

“It’s the easy heart knows how 
to beat,” grandma said obscurely. 

“The way you let people hack 
bits and pieces off it, it’s a wonder 
there’s anything left.” 

“There’s luck enough for all.” 

“The crops are good this year,” 
my uncle said. “The weather’s been 
fine. I hear they’re going to have 
an auction of some likely colts in 
Green Bay tomorrow.” 

“And a good thing, too,” grand- 
ma said. “Yer getting to be like 
some old man.” 

“You might have to move the 
thornbush again.” 

“It'll stand it. It’s been moved 
before.” 

He got up and picked up the 
milk pails. “We'll see.” 

Uncle Noble then went on into 
the house and we could hear him 
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kidding the hired girl about the 
dance she was going to attend in 
Oconto Falls with her boy friend 
Saturday night. 

“Mind me, now,” grandma told 
me. “Keep your white stone safe 
and you'll find your true love some 
fine day. And it wouldn’t do you 
any harm to take a twig of that 
thorn on your travels.” 
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The gingham of her apron was 
warm under my cheek, but I re- 
member her pulling me onto her 
lap as I slid into the quick, deep 
sleep of a child. 

A white stone. I wonder where 
I lost it. 1 wonder who found it. 
But I had it once. And the twig 
of the thornbush that I never took 
at all—I wish I had it now. 


This Struck Me 


W orns of the Founding Fathers come ringing down the years to confound 
the godless. At Teheran, Cairo, Quebec, Potsdam, at the United Nations, God 
is not mentioned, out of respect for atheism. The world is in the situation 
faced by the Constitutional Convention. Resentments and petty arguments 
threatened the existence of our country even before it came into being. Then 
Benjamin Franklin, in youth nearly an unbeliever but later deeply religious, 


spoke up. The delegates prayed, then wrote the Constitution. This is what 
Franklin said.* 


The small progress we have made after four or five weeks close attend- 
ance and continual reasonings with each other is, methinks, a melancholy 
proof of the imperfection of human understanding. In this situation, groping 
to find political strength and scarcely able to distinguish it when presented 
to us, how has it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto thought of apply- 
ing to the Father of Lights to illuminate our understanding? In the begin- 
ning of the contest with Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we had 
daily prayers in this room for divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were heard 
and they were graciously answered. 

I have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I live the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth—that God governs in the affairs of men. And if 
a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His notice, is it probable that 
an empire can rise without His aid? 

*In an address to the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much hv vour comment as by the selection. 
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The candles lighted for the holy day were stamped 


out by the Russian boot 


Yom Kippur 


in Siberia 


By EMILIA LISS 


Condensed from Commentary* 


Emilia Liss is an assumed name. For the 
protection of her relatives, the writer must 
conceal her identity under a pseudonym. She 
is a native of Warsaw and a Catholic, de- 
scended from an old Jewish family. This 


article was translated from the Polish by 
Lola Kinel. 


‘$ 


N summer, 1940, we reached our 
prison camp, located on a river 
in far Siberia. 

The barracks in which we were 
placed was dark. Three rows of 
bunks, side by side, ran along the 
entire length, so that only a narrow 
corridor was left free for passage. 
We could only lie or sit on the bare 
board 21 inches wide that was al- 
lotted each of us. We had no stove 
nor furniture. We were married 
couples without children, single 
women, mothers with daughters, 
and a few couples with small chil- 
dren. 

All who could carry a big saw or 
an ax were sent into the forest to 
fell trees. A few boys were selected 
for field work farther away. To 
reach the forest we had to walk 
about a mile and a quarter. The 


average daily pay bought about two 
and a quarter pounds of black 
bread. At the commissary we were 
given tea with sugar twice a day, 
kasha, a thin soup, once a day, and 
potato with fat or a piece of meat, 
once in a great while. 

There was no relaxation of reli- 
gious intolerance in the camps at 
that time, if at any time. All Jews, 
including the most orthodox, had to 
work on Saturdays and on other 
Jewish holidays. They were forbid- 
den to congregate for prayer. For 
months the Jews bore all this pa- 
tiently; then came the Day of Atone- 
ment, and pent-up bitterness flared 
out in a cry of lament, despair, and, 
finally, in indignant revolt. 

Eighty per cent of the prisoners 
in our barracks were Jews. They re- 
turned from work in the woods at 
sundown of the eve of Yom Kip- 
pur, and tried to get themselves 
clean. This was difficult, because we 
had only two chipped bowls for the 
entire crowd. In this far-northern 
climate we had already had our first 
frost, and it was so cold that the 
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water in the bowls quickly froze 
over. 

Because the one narrow passage 
in the center of the barracks was 
usually full of luggage, sacks, and 
various odds and ends, it was hard 
to keep the place clean. Many of us 
worked on night shifts, and day and 
night, we tracked dirt in from the 
outside. Ordinarily, this state of af- 
fairs was accepted as inevitable. On 
this night, however, we all tried to 
sit quietly on our bunks while some 
of the women scrubbed the dirty 
floor of the passage and covered it 
with pine boughs. Dusk came early. 
In a spirit of calm, amid prayers, 
the Jews lighted candles for the 
souls of the dead. Small babies were 
hushed by their mothers. There 
came a moment then when we all 
felt united with the God who is one 
to all believers. We prayed to Him 
that night with all the strength of 
our hearts, our longing, and our 
undefeated hope. 

Suddenly the door of the barracks 
opened and the two NKVD officials 
in charge of the camp walked in. 
The ranking officer had Kalmuck 
features. The other was a pale-faced, 
blond Russian with blue eyes. Both 
were young, dressed in elegant uni- 
forms, high boots, fur caps, leather 
jackets, with revolvers strapped to 
their belts. 

“What’s going on in here?” asked 
the older one in a sharp voice. 
“What are these candles for? What 
does it all mean?” 

There was complete silence. 


He began to question individual 
prisoners, stopping before those who 
held candles in front of them. Some 
prisoners kept silent. Some shrunk 
back, expecting a blow. Some held 
their hands in front of their candles, 
as if shielding them from the Rus- 
sian. The official went from person 
to person, asking the same question. 
His voice grew louder and sharper. 
Finally it rose to a shout as he 
stopped in front of one young Jew. 
The young man, a skilled worker 
from Warsaw, was very popular 
among us. He was always calm and 
serene, helpful to others and full 
of quiet courage. He had married 
a day before deportation and was 
here with his young wife. He wor- 
ried over her a great deal, for she 
was frail and the work in the forest 
was too hard for her. The NKVD 
man stopped in front of his bunk. 
The young man rose to his feet. For 
a moment they stood there silently, 
face to face. 

“This candle,” said the young 
Jew in a strong voice, “is burning 


Definite Psychosis 


od story going the rounds in 


Germany. The _psychoanalyst’s 
attendant reported the presence 
of a new patient. The doctor 
asked, “Does he look like a bad 
case?” “He looks all right,” said 
the nurse, “but he’s in serious 
shape. He says he keeps wanting 
to escape from West to East.” 
World Interpreter. 
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for the soul of my father. All the 
candles you see here are burning for 
the souls of our dead. This was so 
decreed by our Lord God who is 
everlasting and we are fulfilling 
His commandment by fasting and 
praying on this Day of Atonement.” 

There was complete quiet and we 
heard only the beating of our hearts. 
The officer stepped back a pace and 
stood without motion. Then he 
burst into harsh laughter, and, with 
the help of his companion, knocked 
over the candles. “We have no holi- 
day tomorrow”; he said, “everybody 
must go to work!” They left. 

The barracks was plunged into 
gloom. All of us broke down, gen- 
tile and Jew alike, and cried in help- 
less anger. 

On the following morning, while 
it was still dark, the NKVD men 
came back to see that the order to 
work was carried out. All of us 
refused, some shyly, others firmly. 


Protestants Suffer, Too 


‘Tue Protestant church is being 
brought into line by the com- 
munist government of Czecho- 
slovakia in the same way the 
Catholic Church has been. The 
synod of the Slovak Evangelical 
faith is adopting a new constitu- 
tion which will express loyalty to 
the “People’s democratic regime.” 
The church is of the Augsburg 
denomination. About 400,000 be- 
long to it in Czechoslovakia. 


Reuters dispatch from Prague 
(15 Apr. 51). 
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The latter were sent out immedi- 
ately to the police station. They 
were held there in a special un- 
heated detention hut. Some ‘of the 
more timid of us then gave in and 
went to work. Wives began to im- 
plore husbands to do the same; 
others, on the contrary, encouraged 
their men to resist the order. The 
NKVD threatened us with trial and 
imprisonment. In the meantime all 
the men already in the detention 
hut began to pray in unison, turn- 
ing the place into a synagogue. The 
infuriated Soviet commandant tried 
to stop them, but they continued to 
pray. Those who went to work re- 
fused food all day and many fainted 
from lack of strength. 

A mood of great depression verg- 
ing on despair descended onto the 
gentile Poles in the camp. These 
Catholics, who numbered only a 
few dozen among hundreds of Jews, 
felt almost equally insulted and 
morally degraded by the indignity 
received. We all now prayed secret- 
ly, feeling with a great and sudden 
insight that, defenseless and_be- 
trayed as we were, and thousands 
of miles from home, we had no 
hope and no recourse but God. 

At night, when prisoners returned 
from their work in the forest, all 
the arrested men were freed. A few 
weeks later a Soviet judge arrived 
at the camp. Like most Soviet 
judges, he had no proper legal train- 
ing. A mass trial of those who had 
refused to go to work was held that 
night. A few of the prisoners were 
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sentenced to four months of prison; 
the rest had their pay reduced for 
six months. For many, this meant 
sickness; for some, death. 

Towards the end of the summer 
of 1941 I fell ill. I was sent to a 
hospital. In the men’s ward was a 
young Jewish boy who had been 
deported with his grandfather. He 
had studied in a rabbinical school 
and was crammed with knowledge 
for one so young. He knew English 
well and told me that he had even 
tried to read some Shakespeare, but 
his main interest was religion and 
psychology. He hated Karl Marx 
and the Bolsheviks. “This system, 
which excludes the existence of God, 
cannot exist or grow,” he. said. 
“Bolsheviks deprive people of God 
without giving them anything in 
exchange. Their equality is a fic- 
tion; their freedom is slavery. And 
their brotherhood? Why, here every 
man is afraid of the next man, he 
is afraid to talk to him.” He paused. 
“And yet, now, in this place, I feel 
the presence of God more than at 
any other time in my life. This feel- 
ing is the one thing they cannot 
take away from me.” 

I asked him what he thought of 
the Jewish problem in Russia. “The 
Jewish problem doesn’t exist in Rus- 
sia,” he replied. “That is because in 
Russia Jews, as such, don’t exist. 
When I used to pray in Poland on 
some Jewish holiday, I felt that on 
that same day a Jew in England, 
Germany, or America was worship- 
ing the same way I did. Jewish faith 
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In Red Hungary 


Jue cattle cars are rolling again, 
packed with human cattle re- 
jected by the Red regime. Last 
July 14, the Hungarian govern- 
ment admitted that it was deport- 
ing “kulaks, priests, rabbis, min- 
isters, industrialists.” During the 
summer and fall, about 20,000 
middle-class people were packed 
into the cattle cars and sent off to 
Siberia. Most of the recent vic- 
tims have been Jewish. 

America (27 Jan. ’51). 


and culture persisted all over the 
world in spite of our dispersion. 
This was our true link. I believe in 
the power of faith and of Jewish 
culture. 

“An American Jew serves his © 
country well, yet he retains his 
faith, he remains a Jew. But in Rus- © 
sia? The Jew in Russia is deprived © 
of his faith; he can celebrate only 
the revolutionary holidays. He eats 
what the rest eat or whatever he- 
finds in a store. My grandfather, 
who ate all his life according to” 
our Orthodox religion, now lives on 
bread and water. Jews who marry 
Russians have children who are 
Jewish no longer. All this appeals 
to the dreamy idealism of the small 
group of assimilated European Jew- 
ish intelligentsia, and this is the rea- 
son for their cult of communism 
and their belief that only Russia 
offers a haven for Jews. But to me, 


Tunney worked out his long-range campaign and won the championship 
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in this general and forced assimila- 
tion of Jewry lies their very ruin.” 

In August, after the agreement 
between Polish General Sikorski 
and Stalin, we were allowed to 
leave. Not everyone was able to 
leave: it was necessary to have 
money for railroad tickets and for 
food during the journey. We went 
to the South, for the rumor had 
spread that we would find there a 
Polish army being organized under 
General Anders in accordance with 
the treaty. 

At the place where the Polish 
army was being organized, three 
other prisoners and I rented a room 
from some local Uzbeks. The house 
was made of mud and had no fur- 
niture. We slept on improvised beds 
made of blankets, our bags under 
our heads. 

In the yard of this establishment 
there lived some other people: Tar- 
tars, Uzbeks, and Russians. To my 
surprise they seemed to get along 
together quite well, without much 
quarreling. At first they were sus- 
picious of us Poles but in time ac- 
cepted us in a friendly manner. I 
made friends with a cat and, later, 
with its owner, a charming little 
girl of nine, the daughter of a Rus- 
sian neighbor. When I gave the 
child a white silk ribbon for her 
hair her mother came to thank me 
and exchanged a few careful words. 

The room next to ours was occu- 
pied by a Jewish family—an old 
couple and two adult daughters, 


both red-headed, sullen and ugly. 
Their father was very ill and never 
left his bed; their mother, gray- 
haired, prematurely old, and very 
thin, moved about like a shadow. 
They were from the Ukraine. 

“My husband,” she said, “was a 
merchant in the days of the czar. 
We were well off in spite of anti- 
Semitism. Now, you can see, we live 
like dogs. Even our religion they 
took away from us. It used to be I 
lit candles on Friday, and we cele- 
brated all the Jewish holidays. My 
daughters are communists, party 
members, so I can’t complain to 
them. And they are no longer Jew- 
ish, my daughters. Only I alone can 
speak quietly with our God.” 

“On the other hand, they haven’t 
any anti-Semitism here,” I said. 

“Don’t you believe it, Pani.” She 
spoke in a passionate whisper. 
“They have severe punishment for 
anti-Semitism, so the people try to 
conceal it and sit tight. Here they 
don’t even allow the word Jew, 
because, they say, it is offensive. 
But they hate us as they always did. 
I feel this.” 

As I left the room in the murky 
dark someone grabbed me by the 
hand. I screamed, “Who is it?” It 
was the little Russian girl. In the 
shadows I recognized the white rib- 
bon I had given her. 

“Don’t go there!” the child said 
fiercely under her breath. “You 
probably don’t know. They’re 
Jews!” 
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Tunney worked out his long-range campaign and won the championship 
with Shakespeare in his corner 


How I Beat Jack Dempsey 


By GENE TUNNEY 


Gene Tunney, now 53, and living in Stam- 
ford, Conn., is president of a building com- 
pany, director of a bank, an executive of 
several major corporations, and the world’s 
leading authority on Gene Tunney. He wrote 
this article in the third person, because, he 
said, he “could be more objective that way.” 


n Gene Tunney’s second fight 

with Jack Dempsey, his share 

of the take was about $1 mil- 

lion. Not bad for one night’s work, 

you say? But it wasn’t for one 

night’s work. The fight was the 

climax of ten years of grueling 

work. During much of that time 

Tunney couldn’t even buy himself 
an extra suit. 

Thirty years ago, Tunney was 
earning a fast $15 a week clerking 
in a steamship office. His family 
was so poor he could not finish 
high school. In his spare time, he 
fought in Greenwich Village sport- 
ing clubs. He did it for an occa- 
sional $1 or $2 bill. Frequently, he 
had vicious dockside set-to’s with 
would-be toughs, whom, luckily, he 
always bested. It wasn’t until he 
took up boxing seriously as a U.S. 
Marine private in a camp in France 
that Tunney decided he might be 
a champion. Several times it looked 
as if he’d never make it. Often, he 


was tempted to forget the whole 
thing and go back to clerking or 
stevedoring. But despite shortcom- 
ings, fears, bad hands, bad fights, 
and troubles with managers, Tun- 
ney made the grade. 

On the record, Tunney is only one 
of a long line of heavyweight title- 
holders. Starting with Jack John- 
son, whose defeat by Jess Willard 
ushered in the modern era of box- 
ing, there have been Dempsey, 
Schmeling, Sharkey, Carnera, Baer, 
Braddock, Louis, and Charles. Each 
had something or he would not 
have become a champion. But, only 7 
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Dempsey and Louis can be consid- 
ered really great. 

However, Tunney beat Dempsey, 
the toughest adversary of all time, 
to capture the heavyweight crown. 
Tunney also was the only heavy- 
weight champion to retire unde- 
feated. 

Tunney borrowed his style from 
Corbett and becamé a perfectionist 
at it. Of all the modern fighters, 
Tunney is the only one who, un- 
questionably, could have licked Cor- 
bett. Tunney always did well against 
boxers. For instance, Greb, Car- 
pentier, Tommy Gibbons, Charlie 
Weinert, Battling Levinsky, Tom- 
my Loughran, and Eddie O’Hare. 
his style, 
better 


Tunney, because of 
would have had a much 


chance to defeat Dempsey than 
you might think even if they could 


have been matched at their respec- 
tive peaks. On the other hand, 
Dempsey easily defeated men who 
would have raised Cain with Tun- 
ney. On balance, Dempsey was a 
far greater fighter. 

Luck was important in Tunney’s 
success. It was Gene’s good fortune 
that Dempsey guessed wrong and 
chose to meet him instead of Harry 
Wills in the 1926 title defense. 
Dempsey had been three years 
without a bout. As it turned out, 
Harry Wills’ next fight was a sorry 
exhibition. He was knocked out. 

Tunney had boasted that he 
would lick Dempsey, probably in 
two or three rounds. Such effront- 
ery made headlines. The statement 
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was actually the result of fear. As 
on other such moments, Tunney re- 
sorted to brave utterances within 
earshot of sports writers. 

Fear comes to all prize fighters. 
Jim Jeffries was afraid of Jack John- 
son; Firpo was afraid of Dempsey 
—that’s why he banked everything 
on a swift, crushing onslaught, 
which almost succeeded. Carnera 
was afraid of Max Baer, and Max 
was scared witless of Joe Louis. I 
doubt, however, that either Demp- 
sey or Joe Louis was ever afraid of 
anyone. Certainly Dempsey was 
far from afraid of Tunney. 

But Tunney had the incentive 
that came from thinking of a fight 
as a noble cause. He put his heart 
and soul into the winning. He would 
rather have been killed in the 
ring than lose to Greb in the second 
fight, or to Dempsey in either fight. 
It takes more than mere skill and 
strength to defeat that spirit. 

Tunney had decided seven years 
before that he would topple Demp- 
sey from his throne. Tunney had 
talked to Corp. Jack McReynolds, 
the company clerk, as the two were 
leaning on the rail of a boat sailing 
down the Rhine. McReynolds had 
refereed one of Dempsey’s fights. 
Tunney was one of a group of AEF 
fighters sent to Germany to enter- 
tain the occupation forces. Tunney 
asked McReynolds, a sports writer 
before the war, about Dempsey. 

“Dempsey’ll murder Jess Willard 
and take the championship away 
from him,” McReynolds predicted. 
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“But Dempsey can be defeated by 
speed, defense, and scientific form. 
When Dempsey loses, it won't be 
because he’s outfought, but because 
he’s outboxed.” Then and there, on 
the Rhine in 1919, Tunney told Mc- 
Reynolds that someday he was go- 
ing to lick Dempsey. 

When he finally got within hail- 
ing distance of the crown, Tunney 
started laying the groundwork for 
the clash with Dempsey. In 1921, 
the ex-Marine was matched in a 
prelim with Soldier Jones of Can- 
ada. The fight preceded the main 
event at Boyle’s Thirty Acres in 
Jersey City: Dempsey versus Car- 
pentier. Tunney had put on a lot 
of weight since his previous fight. 
He was so slow he couldn’t get out 
of his own way, much less that of 
Soldier Jones. Several of the Jones 
boy’s wild swings landed on Tun- 
ney’s jaw in the first round. Gene’s 
career could very well have ended 
that day. He won, but there prob- 
ably weren’t three persons among 
the 90,000 souls who saw that dismal 
spectacle who would have taken a 
100 to 1 bet that the sluggish Tun- 
ney with the powder-puff punch 
would later defeat both the prin- 
cipals in the main bout. 

But Tunney stayed near the ring, 
still clad in trunks and robe, to 
watch the main event. He studied 
closely Dempsey’s famous shifting, 
weaving, crouching, the shuffle-in, 
blazing speed, and tremendous 
wallops. In the second round Tun- 
ney spotted what he was looking 


for—a chink in Dempsey’s armor. 
He saw Carpentier get in without 
feinting or jabbing to produce an 
opening. He saw him land a smash- 
ing straight right to Dempsey’s 
cheek. It rocked Dempsey, and for 
a moment he was dazed. It was far 
from a knockout blow, but it told 
Tunney volumes. Gene made a 
mental note: Dempsey could be hit 
with a straight right. This was 
proved again in the famous bout 


with Firpo, when the Wild Bull of 


elephant, but packing a terrific wal- 
lop, sent Dempsey sprawling out of 
the ring with an unannounced, 
ponderous right smash. 

Gene had the perfect plan but 
not the weapons to carry the plan 
out. His hands were tender and 
easily bruised. Since he couldn’t rely 
on landing a KO punch against 
Dempsey, he had to perfect his box- 
ing technique. Dempsey, he figured, 
would depend on his own brain- 
numbing punches to stop Tunney, 
and would neglect his boxing pra® 
tice. To repair his battered hands, 
Tunney worked for a few months 
in a Canadian lumber camp, chop- 
ping down trees. After months of 
ax swinging, his knuckles mended 
and his hands became sound. Mean- 
while, the newspapers helped Tun- 
ney’s game by constantly playing 
up his brittle hands. They said he 
would probably indulge in a run- 
ning boxing match. It’s fair to 
assume that Dempsey made his 
plans accordingly. However, Tun- 
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ney wasn’t going to rely on a hard 
right alone. 

Tunney went to every Dempsey 
bout after the Carpentier battle to 
memorize every stance and move 
of the champion. He got motion 
pictures of training-camp activities 
and early battles, as well as of those 
he had seen. He ran the pictures 
over and over again, studying them 
for weak points in Dempsey’s de- 
fense. Convinced that only a straight 
right, with everything behind it, 
would floor Dempsey, he practiced 
sharpening his blows with heavy, 
fast punching bags. Tunney’s plan 
was to land his long-practiced blow 
as early as possible in the first round. 
If it didn’t work, he’d box his way 
to victory on points. 

The fight started exactly as Tun- 
ney had figured. Dempsey rushed in 
ready to floor Tunney. Tunney fend- 
ed him off. He charged a second 
time. Again Tunney eluded him 
and clinched, to heighten the im- 
pression that he wished to make it 
aswaltz contest. Dempsey came in 
for the third rush, readying a wide 
left hook, his head down as always. 

Tunney stepped in, as he had 
practiced so many times. He caught 
his right heel in a depression in the 
canvas. That gave him just the right 
leverage. Then he unleashed a pis- 
tonlike straight right, the punch he 
had learned from Carpentier. It 
missed Dempsey’s jaw but smashed 
against his cheek. Jack was stopped 
in his tracks, his knees sagged. Tun- 
ney could see that he was badly hurt. 


Perhaps if that blow had met 
Dempsey’s chin, it would have 
knocked him out. In any case, it 
won the fight for Tunney. It took 
all the steam out of Dempsey, and 
it was easy for Tunney to sail along 
for the rest of the fight and cut the 
champion to ribbons. At the end, 
instead of people trying to figure 
out what was right about Tunney, 
they were all muttering, “What 
was the matter with Dempsey? He 
didn’t fight his fight. There was 
something wrong with him.” 

At the time Tunney couldn’t un- 
derstand why he was such an un- 
popular champion. It puzzled and 
angered him to think that Dempsey 
emerged from the Philly fracas 
more popular than ever before. It is 
now apparent why Tunney was 
unpopular. For one thing, nine out 
of ten sports writers had picked 
Dempsey to mow down Tunney in 
a short time. When they were 
proved wrong they reacted violent- 
ly. Tunney’s unpopularity also was 
due to the legend of his consuming 
passion for Shakespeare, and to his 
lack of “killer instinct” in the ring. 

Although Tunney had_ read 
many books in his youth, his brush 
with higher literature was the result 
of his friendship with Corporal 
McReynolds. McReynolds gave 
Tunney a book of Shakespeare’s 
works. Camp life was so boring— 
their major assignment was to play 
nursemaid to a hangar full of blimps 
-—that Tunney had plenty of time 
to read and reread the Bard. It took 
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him several readings to begin to 
understand A Winter's Tale. He 
trained for the AEF championship 
on Hamlet and Othello. 

While Tunney was training in 
the Adirondacks for his first fight 
with Dempsey, Brian Bell of the 
Associated Press dropped in for an 
interview and spotted a book. He 
pumped Tunney and learned of the 
fighter’s fondness for Shakespeare. 
Tired of the routine stories coming 
out of the training camps, Bell went 
back and filed a highly dramatized 
story of how the Fighting Marine 
had become the Great Shakes- 
pearean. 

Sports pages everywhere picked 
it up with wisecracks and silly jeers. 
People everywhere scoffed, “How 
can a prize fighter train on a book?” 
This was exactly what Tunney 
wanted, for it helped Dempsey to 
underestimate him. 

As for lack of “killer instinct,” it 
was true that Tunney heeded pleas 
of badly battered veterans not to 
finish them off, once against the 
very man who had previously given 
him the worst beating of his career, 
the incomparable Harry Greb. His 
first meeting with Greb was easily 
the most bloody slug fest ever put 
on in New York City in modern 
times. During the fight, Doc Bagley, 
Tunney’s manager, trying to stop 
the flow of blood from a broken 
nose, repeatedly filled the palm of 
his hand with adrenalin chloride 
and had Tunney snuff it up his 
nasal passages. Bagley used up six 
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bottles. He made Tunney violently 
sick by the 12th round.Tunney’s 
nose was smashed and both of his 
eyes had cuts three inches long. 
They refused to stop bleeding de- 
spite adralin. Also, Tunney’s body 
was a kaleidoscopic hunk of bent 
ribs and raw flesh. After he was 
dumped into his bed at the hotel, 
Tunney passed out cold, for the 
first and only time. 

In the fight with Battling Levin- 
sky in 1922, Bat pleaded with Tun- 
ney in the final round not to knock 
him out. Tunney took him seriously 
and slackened his efforts. This was 
what Levinsky was waiting for. He 
immediately let loose a savage blow 
designed to pulverize Tunney. But 
Bat’s cunning was greater than his 
prowess. The ruse didn’t work. 

Tunney lacked the ability to hate, 
which might have enabled him to 
finish off Greb or Levinsky and 
others. Greb was beaten four times 
by Tunney and is now one of his 
best friends. Tunney was severely 
criticized for his “short-coming,” 
particularly after the Carpentier 
fight, when he made no great effort 
to put the Frenchman to sleep. 
Even his staunch friend, W. O. Mc- 
Geehan, wrote with reluctance that 
he feared Tunney lacked this essen- 
tial quality of a truly great fighter. 

Dempsey and Joe Louis were en- 
dowed with the killer instinct to a 
high degree. It made them spectac- 
ular and, accordingly, good news- 
paper copy, therefore more popular. 

Tunney, popular or not, attained 
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his objective. He set out to defeat 
Jack Dempsey and become cham- 
pion. He fought only two bouts 
after winning the crown. But that 
is to his credit. He was almost 


blinded in one eye. He had also 
suffered a severe concussion before 
the second Dempsey match. There 
was nowhere to go but down. Soon- 
er or later, Tunney knew, he would 
be defeated by a younger, fresher, 
hungrier fighter. By that time, he 


might have lost his eyesight, or the 
use of portions of his brain tissue. 
His nose, already broken three 
times, would be an unrecognizable 
pulp. Tunney considered the whole 
situation. He had all the money he 
needed. Besides, he wanted to get 
married and have a family. Twenty- 
two years ago, he made his decision. 
Today, in Stamford, Conn., he leads 
the life of an average citizen and 
business man. 


The Age of Reason 
Nor long ago I called my six-year-old daughter to get up quickly for Mass. 
After a while I called again. “Mommie, I have a tummy-ache. Shouldn't I 
Stay in bed?” she finally replied. 

“You're likely just hungry,” I said. “I'll get you some milk and that will 
chase the ache away.” “But my head hurts, too,” she added. 


I felt her head. It was cool. Her color was good. “Well, your head will 
be all right when you get some fresh air,” I said. 


A moment later she was standing at my door in her pajamas. “But Mom- 
mie, I don’t have to go to Mass. I’m only six, and I won't reach the age of 
reason till I’m seven,” she expostulated. 

“You get your clothes on, young lady,” I ordered. “Anyone who can scheme 
as you have, has reached the age of reason.” Mrs. Joe Keolker. 


My pastor had called and we were quietly talking in the living room when 
my little grandson rushed in, swinging a rat by the tail. I gasped in horror 
as he cried, “Don’t be a ’fraidy cat, grandma, it’s dead.” Then, “I banged 
him and I beat him until”—he noticed the caller and lowered his voice—“to 
relieve his earthly suffering, his heavenly Father called him home.” 

Mrs, P. N. Blair. 
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Everyone told him the Rosary was bad radio, but his opening 
show was a triumph 


Father Peyton’s First Program 


By PATRICK J. PEYTON 


Condensed from a book* 


HE FIRST TIME the Rosary 
ever was said on the radio 
in this country was very 

probably a 15-minute program that 
the girls of the College of St. Rose 
gave on WABY in Albany. Though 
the program was 
only local, it opened 





the mind of a young 
priest, Father Pat- 
rick Peyton, to a 
new field. So inno- 
cent was he that he 
thought it would be 
the simplest thing 
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inthe worldto 
bring the Rosary to 


can advise you, Nelson can.” So the 
priest went to Schenectady to see a 
man who was a Protestant. And he 
is sure today that he was sent to the 
man by the Mother of God. 
Nelson, a family man, was con- 
cerned about the 
break-down of fam- 
ily life in America. 
He did not have to 
be persuaded of the 
valueoffamily 
prayer to the nation 
and to all family 
life. Immediately he 
dictated a letter to 


‘ties Edgar Kobak, presi- — 


dent of the Mutual 











all America over a 
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national radio net- 
work every evening. 

He went to the directors of the 
Catholic Hour, sure of success. But 
the answer was No. They would 
have liked to put the Rosary on the 
air, but they thought the Rosary 
was “bad radio.” Then a writer for 
Variety, the journal of the theatrical 
world, telephoned him. The Variety 
man gave him the name of George 
Nelson, part owner of Station 
WSNY in Schenectady, and of an 
advertising firm there. “If anybody 
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Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, in New York. 
As a result, Father Peyton found 
himself on Broadway, looking up 
at the skyscraper that housed the 
headquarters of the network. Silent- 
ly he repeated a Memorare. Mr. Ko- 
bak had referred him, by letter, to 
the director of Mutual’s religious 
programs, Elsie Dick. The priest 
talked very long to Elsie, and when 
he finished she agreed with him: 
family life was in a sad state; fam- 


ily prayer should be restored. She 


*The Ear of God. Copyright, 1951, by the author. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
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listened a little sadly. He thought 
he had won his case. 

Then she shook her head.. “But 
the Rosary, that’s not a real family 
program. It’s restricted to Catho- 
lics.” 

So he began to talk about the 
greatest of all families, the Holy 
Family, and about the greatest 
Mother who ever lived, the Mother 
of Christ; about the great Mother 
that still lives, the Mother of the 
great common family, the human 
race. 

“But,” she said, “the Rosary is 
‘bad radio,” 

He sat back beaten. And so he 
said the one thing he never would 
have said if he had thought there 
was still a chance. “We're a great 
people, aren’t we? We talk a great 
job of doing something for the fam- 
ily, but when the chance comes we 
back down.” He got up to leave. 

“Wait a minute.” Elsie Dick look- 
ed at him a moment, then shrugged. 
She gave him one-half hour on the 
national hookup, free, for the Fam- 
ily Rosary of Mary, Mother of God. 

The program was scheduled for 
May 21. But Monsignor McClaffer- 
ty, who was in charge of Catholic 
radio activities in the New York 
district, suggested that it would be 
much more fitting if the program 
could be given on May 13, Mother’s 
day. 

Mutual’s schedule for the 13th 
was filled. But a Protestant group 
graciously exchanged with the Cath- 
olics. 


June 


He had that “impossible” thing, 
free time on a national network, 
and for the “monotonous” prayer 
that was “bad radio.” 

He hadn’t the faintest notion of 
how to put a program together. In 
a panic, he turned to his Protestant 
friend in Schenectady. 

George Nelson called on his staff. 
It was suggested that a famous fam- 
ily ought to be on it to lead the 
Rosary. 

The priest picked up the tele- 
phone. “I'd like,” he told the oper- 
ator, “to speak to the Sullivan tam- 
ily, the one that lost five sons in 
that naval battle. I don’t know 
where they live, but it’s somewhere 
in Iowa.” 

He never will know how that 
operator did it, but she got him 
Genevieve Sullivan “somewhere in 
Iowa.” He told Genevieve that it 
was a priest calling and that he 
wondered if her parents would 
come to New York to lead the 
Rosary on a national broadcast for 
our Lady on Mother’s day. Her 
parents were visiting at a neighbor’s 
house, but in a few minutes Gene- 
vieve called back. “Father, they'll be 
there. And I’m coming, too.” 

One evening Father Peyton tele- 
phoned the seminary in Washing- 
ton about another matter, and 
learned that Archbishop Spellman 
was there. “Wouldn’t it be grand,” 
he ventured on impulse, “if His 
Excellency would go on the pro- 
gram.” Archbishop Spellman would 
be delighted. 
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When Elsie Dick heard that 
Archbishop Spellman would be on 
the program, she became nervous. 
This Catholic Rosary program was 
becoming bigger than she had bar- 
gained for. “It’s a wonder,” she said, 
“you wouldn’t try to get Bing Cros- 
by.” 

To the priest, who knew so little 
about the ways of radio and its stars, 
this seemed an inspiration. He said 
a prayer. He picked up the phone, 
and told the operator, “I'd like to 
talk to Bing Crosby, the famous 
singer. I think he lives in Holly- 
wood, California, but I don’t know 
his number.” He has since been told 
that he stood one chance in a mil- 
lion that the operator would take 
him seriously, let alone put through 
his call. But she got Crosby’s film 
set at Paramount and left the priest’s 
number with a request for Bing to 
call back. In a little while Bing did 
call. 

“This is Father Peyton, Bing. You 
don’t know me, but we’re praying 
the Rosary over the air on a na- 
tional hookup on Mother’s day, and 
we wondered if you wouldn’t give 
a little message for our Lady.” 

“All right. Send me a telegram to 
confirm this conversation.” 

Elsie Dick nearly fainted when 
she heard Crosby was to be on. 

On the night before Mother’s day, 
a full-dress rehearsal was held on 
the great stage of the Mutual theater 
on Broadway. It was an intricate 
program, with more than 50 partici- 
pants; the rehearsal took hours. 
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Our Lady’s Dowry 

About 45,000 people listened to 
Father Peyton during his Lenten 
Family Rosary crusade in the 
Lancaster diocese of England. 
Father Peyton was literally mob- 
bed by hundreds of enthusiasts 
lining the roads. 

Hundreds of families through- 
out the diocese began to say the 
daily Family Rosary immediately. 

Notable throughout the cru- 
sade has been the enthusiastic co- 
operation of non-Catholics. In 
many instances meeting places 
have been offered free of charge 
or for only nominal fees. Non- 
Catholics have also lent cinemas 
and their services to advertise the 
campaign. 

Bishop Thomas E. Flynn of 
Lancaster, who was responsible 
for the crusade declared, “Father 
Peyton by some blessing has been 
able to put the idea across so that 
our men, women and children 
have gladly seized on it. This 
diocese will be a leaping-off place 
for Europe. It will not surprise 
me if the leap takes us over the 
Iron Curtain.” 


John A. Greaves in a London N.C.W.C. 
dispatch (26 March ’51). 


Finally the whole broadcast was run 
through, recorded, and played back. 

It was a crushing disappointment. 
The production was ragged, the 
timing poor, the pace uneven. To 
iron out those rough spots, Father 
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Peyton was told, would require 
hours more of rehearsal, but it was 
already 11 at night, and everyone 
was exhausted. Worst of all, the 
Rosary itself sounded—Father Pey- 
ton had to admit—monotonous. It 
was all “bad radio.” 

He and Father Woods, who was 
helping him with the show, would 
gladly have withdrawn the _pro- 
gram, but it was too late. They 
went to the French hospital, where 
they were staying, and crept into 
the chapel and prayed. 

The next morning, on the stage 
was Our Lady of Providence, with 
her flowers; there were Warren 
Foley and the Blessed Sacrament 
choir in cassocks and surplices; there 
was the Archbishop of New York; 
and there were the Sullivans, whose 
five sons would be listening. All 
heaven would be listening. And it 
was going to be a failure. The peo- 
ple in the audience waited, many 
with beads in their hands. 

In the control booth the director 
raised his hand for the signal; five 
seconds—three—one—. 

The orchestra played. The music 


swelled. The choir sang the Magnifi- 
cat. The archbishop spoke. The par- 
ents of five boys lost in the war led 
in the Psalter of Mary. A deep 
chorus of her prayer filled that 
Broadway theater. It went out and 
was joined by a greater chorus ris- 
ing from homes throughout the 
land and ascending to the throne of 
God. 

The two priests looked at each 
other. They scarcely dared to believe 
their senses. It was beautiful! This 
was not the program that had been 
played back to them. Overnight 
something had happened. All the 
pitiful faults were gone. Into the 
program had come a soul—from 
where? Reverence, love, joy exalted 
it and made it sublime. Many in 
the audience were weeping. Many 
on the stage itself had tears in their 
eyes. The radio debut of our Lady’s 
Rosary was beautiful. 

And then, with perfect timing, 
from the other end of America 
came the voice of America’s favor- 
ite singer, not singing now, but 
reading the script that a Protestant 
had written for Mary. 


Marriage Insurance 


Tie more children you have, the less likelihood you will be divorced. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. statistics show the following: 

15.3 divorces per 1,000 marriages. 
11.6 divorces per 1,000 marriages. 
7.6 divorces per 1,000 marriages. 
6.5 divorces per 1,000 marriages. 


Marriages with no children have 
Marriages with | child have 
Marriages with 

Marriages with : 

Marriages 


4.6 divorces per 1,000 marriages. 
Look. 
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Children’s games at twilight change only a little as generations 
come and go 


When Kids Played Run, Sheep. Run 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


Condensed from Good Housekeeping* 


s I write this, in 
early June, the 
skipping rope 

turns, the baseball thuds in 
the hand, exactly as they 

did when I was a child. 

“Strawberry — shortcake, 
cream on tart. Tell me the 
name of your sweetheart,” 
chant two little girls, furi- 
ously whirling the rope in 
our back yard. And one by 
one the other little girls, 
curls flying, cheeks violently pink 
from exertion and joy, jump ecstati- 
cally, shouting the letters of the 
alphabet to J, for Johnnie, or to C, 
for Charlie, or to whichever letter 
signifies the name of the reigning 
hero. 

“Salt, vinegar, mustard, pepper!” 
they shriek, bobbing like corks on 
a wave. “Rinny Tin Tin,” they 
shout, “swallowed a pin; went to 
the doctor, but the doctor wasn’t 
in.” The rope spins high as they 
gasp out the sad tiding, “He opened 
the door, fell on the floor, and that 
was the end”—now comes a quick 
confusion of hemp and skimming 
feet-—“of Rinny Tin Tin!” 


How many summers ago 
did I myself leapto the same 
tune, the same rhythms, 
except that we used a dif- 
ferent name to rhyme with 
“in”? Nothing else has 
changed except the cos- 
tumes. Down the street 
they are bouncing balls 
with a technique dazzling 
to adult eyes. 
“A, my name is Alice,” 
they sing, deftly putting 
the ball through its paces. “My hus- 
band’s name is Andy. He lives in 
Atlanta, and he sells apples.” 

No wonder the technique is good. 
Dances have been timed to an al- 
most identical chant since—who 
knows?—the time of Cromwell, 
Charlemagne, or Alexander. The 
words vary a bit, but the song goes 
on. Even in the variations, what 
editors call a time lag is evident. 
Young moderns desert the newest 
television puppet to run outdoors, 
crying to the bouncing of a ball, 
“Teddy bear, Teddy bear, touch 
your dirty shoe. Teddy bear, Teddy 
bear, twenty-three, skiddoo!” Even 
in my day, that slogan was past 


*57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19. February, 1951. 29 
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history. But my mother remem- 
bered it. A hundred years from 
now children may be singing it still 
as they “hop on one foot, hop on 
two.” 

But though customs alter slowly, 
they do alter. What, for instance, 
has become of the wonderful game 
we used to play called Anti-l-Over, 
or simply Anti-Over, or Antony- 
Over. My children have never heard 
of it. They draw the same designs 
for Hopscotch as we did. They have 
graduated from Drop the Handker- 
chief, Huckle Buckle Beanstalk, 
and Hide-and-Seek, to the grown- 
up Treasure Hunt. They have 
drawn great circles in the snow and 
played Fox and Geese. They have 
known Cops and Robbers, Wolf, 
Blindman’s Buff, and Follow the 
Leader; and they have given their 
forfeits when there came “an old 
lady with a stick and a staff” or a 
visitor from “New Orleens.” But 
they have never heard of Antony 
Over. 

We used some sort of soft ball, 
I remember, or, when there were 
boys with strong arms on the team, 
a basketbali. Our team threw it 
over some low building and then 
scattered; as soon as the other team 
caught it, they came running 
around the building to tag us. 
When we were all caught, we 
“chose up” again and changed sides. 
Then once more we threw it over 
—over what? Of course, over a 
barn! A nice low barn with plenty 
of space around it for the desperate 


challenge that followed the throw- 
ing. But there are no barns any 
more, even in our village. There 
are only garages, and most of them 
attached to houses. How can you 
run around an attached building? 

The barns are gone; the back 
yards have grown smaller or have 
been turned into patios, complete 
with outdoor grills and redwood 
furniture. There is no place for 
Ante-I-Over. And where are the 
vacant lots? Those were our stamp- 
ing grounds. There we chose up 
sides for Prisoner’s Base and Pom- 
Pom Pullaway, for Crack the Whip, 
Fox and Hares, and something de- 
liriously active called Kick the Can. 
In our village now, tranquil with 
gardens and old elms, vacant lots 
are scarce. Or else they are pro- 
tected from stampeding youngsters 
by signs that say “No Trespassing.” 

Basically, of course, the games go 
on. Do you remember Statue? The 
girls still play that on summer after- 
noons. But it seems stodgier than 
I recall it. Do you remember Touch 
Wood, and Cheeseit? They haven't 
changed, except that Cheeseit is 
now called Red Light. And there 
is something called Giant Steps 
(this is for the younger set), which 
I would believe they had invented 
except that children do not invent. 
They merely adapt. Giant Steps, I 
am told by the experts, is a varia- 
tion of old-fashioned May I? You 
must take so many Giant Steps, or 
Baby Steps, or Scissors Steps, before 
you freeze in your tracks. 
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No, not an invention. The conti- 
nuity remains unbroken. Listen 
carefully and you can still hear the 
great dare of “Red Rover, Red 
Rover, let David (or Nancy or 
Kevin) come over.” Prisoner’s Base 
exists exactly as it did when I was 
a happy captive fleeing from an 
imaginary jail. The whip cracks 
to the same chorus of delighted 
squeals. But those are not really 
back-yard games any more. They 
are played in schoolyards at recess, 
or under supervision in a gymna- 
sium. 

Some things get lost. The finest 
game of all, the most exciting and 
mystical and splendid, the game 
that meant childhood to me, is dis- 
appearing—Run, Sheep, Run. Do 
they still play that in the little 
towns, in the villages of the West, 
in the sleepy Southern places? They 
do not play it in our suburbia. Here, 
where half the homes come equip- 
ped with “jungle-gyms” of expen- 
sive steel, where every other child 
owns a pair of genuine cowboy 
boots and a cap pistol in an elabo- 
rate holster, where an authentic 
basket is set up on a private tree 
for a basketball from the best sport- 
ing-goods store, children have for- 
gotten Run, Sheep, Run. They are 
the poorer for that. 

I think of it as coming at the end 
of a long summer afternoon, after 
an early supper. For me, the mem- 
ory is mixed with twilight and 
mystery. If you are 25 or over and 
ever lived in a small town, you 
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must have known it. Do you re- 
member your excitement as you 
waited to be chosen for a team? 
It was a tribute to your popularity 
to have your name called quickly. 
Then, when the choosing was over, 
came the secret huddles of each 
pack. You had the signals to decide 
on. Colors they were, usually: blue 
for “Lie low,” purple for “Danger; 
they’re on the trail,” yellow for 
“They’re passing; get ready to run.” 
After that came the scattering and 
the frantic search for hiding places. 
You went far afield then, sometimes 
blocks and blocks away. For this 
was a formal search, with spies and 
informers and raiding parties; and 
as it was summer, there didn’t have 
to be so early an end to forays. 

Do you remember the wonderful 
hiding places: the nook under a 
latticed porch, the gully, the cleft 
tree with conveniently drooping 
branches? And how hard your 
heart beat when the enemy (after 
giving a fair “Here we come” as 
warning) started, in full cry, on 
your trail? Then you became, in- 
deed, the hunted, the panting quar- 
ry. There was the most delicious 
danger in the air. You listened to 
your own leader, running with the 
wolves and crying out words intel- 
ligible only to you. You did not 
dare cough or move, or draw a deep 
breath. Or the pack passed you, 
and obedient to the signals floating 
back, you dodged about in the 
lengthening dusk, creeping, hunch- 
ing over, melting into shadow. And 
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then, after what seemed an eternity 
of peril, the shrill explosion of 
“Run, sheep, run!” Your heart 
pounded, your legs pumped like 
pistons. And the light finally died 
in the sky, and someone called you 
in to bed. 

The children in our village do 
not play it. I am not sure of the 
reason. It must be because children 
no longer possess the streets, as they 
no longer own the vacant lots and 
the gardens. Traffic is too great a 
hazard, even in our quiet sector, 
for such wild excursions. Perhaps 
there are no coverts left in which 
to hide. Or could it be the curse 
of full employment among the 
young? Children go to camps. They 
are netted into hobby groups. Even 
those we call the underprivileged 
go to organized playgrounds, pre- 
sided over by adults. One must 
have leisure for Run, Sheep, Run— 
leisure and long, lazy summers. 
Life must not be hurried, as it is 


— 





today for everyone. There must be 
time for the gathering of the clan, 
time for the chase, and time to 
come home, shouting, through a 
dim blue twilight that smells of 
grass. 

Customs change everywhere. It 
seems to me that summer itself is 
a different season nowadays, her- 
alded by strange omens. For me it 
began when I,took off the tied 
shoes of winter and put on sandals 
for daily wear. It was honeysuckle 
blossoming on the back porch, and 
the sprinkling wagon coming down 
the street to dampen our Western 
dust. It was choosing up for Run, 
Sheep, Run. But to my children 
only one messenger symbolizes the 
season. He is more significant than 
butterflies or peonies. He is a man 
in a white coat who tinkles a little 
bell and sells ice cream that comes 
impaled on a stick and in an un- 
imaginable variety of flavors. Sum- 
mer now is the Good Humor man. 


Silent Farmers 


At New Melleray monastery, 13 miles southeast of Dubuque, Iowa, 
a Community of Trappist monks lives in the silent austerity that 


has been traditional for 900 years. But farming at the monastery 
has gone modern. Agriculture is fitted to Trappist life. Farmers 
have always worked alone, close to nature, and often in sustained 
silence. This life provides opportunity for meditation, the ideal 


means of keeping close to God. 
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The Trappists, at New Melleray, farm with tractors and combines, 
chemical fertilizers and hybrid seed, purebred stock and milking 
machines. Lay Brothers, like the one above, make up half the 108 
at the monastery. It is located in the rolling hills of northeastern 
Iowa. The monks chose the location 100 years ago. 
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@n such jobs as sacking oats, Trappists can wear their habits. 
Much of the other work, for efficiency and safety, is done in cover- 
alls. In a normal year, the monks harvest 360 acres of oats, 450 
acres of corn, 400 acres of hay, 20 acres of fruits, and ten of 
vegetables. They preserve fruit in season to eat in winter. 
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Brother Martin handles the poultry at New Melleray. Before he 
entered the Community, 14 years ago, Brother Martin was a claims 
adjuster for an insurance company in Philadelphia. When he was 
put in charge of the poultry, the Brother hardly knew a chicken 
from a duck. Now few men are more skilled. 








Brother Declan never turns his back on the two bulls in the dairy 
herd at New Melleray. “I haven’t seen the one yet that I’d trust,” 
he says. The monastery owns 50 head of purebred Holstein cows. 
Brother Declan, in charge of the herd, is a friendly, bearded, 


middle-aged monk who came from Ireland in 1929. 
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With dusk, the monks move in silent meditation back to their 
monastery. Haymaking is one of the big annual jobs at New Mel- 
leray. Eight widely scattered barns must be filled. The Trappists 
on this lowa farm bale all their hay and straw. They have their 
own machine shop, carpenter shop, and sawmill. Many of the monks 
at New Melleray are city boys. A number served in the 2d World 
War. One was a Jewish doctor. All are now capable modern farmers. 
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Famed woman correspondent tells firsthand story 
of first steps in Red conquest 


What Now in China? 


By FREDA UTLEY 


Condensed from a book* 


HE China story, from the 

standpoint of recent U.S. 

policy there, starts in 1938 
among a small band of Americans 
in Hankow. I was correspondent in 
China then for the London News 
Chronicle. 

Among the fateful influences 
there was a woman whose romantic 
temperament, miserable childhood, 
unhappy love experiences, burning 
sympathy for the poor, and selfless 
courage had many years earlier im- 
pelled her to espouse the Chinese 
communist cause. She was Agnes 
Smedley. Her whole life was ac- 
tivated by faith in the possibility 
of establishing social justice. She 
and I were friends in Hankow in 
1938. She would, of course, not 
heed my warnings of the disap- 
pointments her communist faith in- 
evitably held in store for her. Agnes 
not only captivated Gen. “Vinegar 
Joe” Stilwell, but also won over the 
British Ambassador, Sir Archibald 
Clark-Kerr. Archie told me _ he 
thought Agnes was “the greatest 
woman” he had ever met. 

Another personality, perhaps 
even more unusual, was in Han- 


kow that year. Like Agnes Smed- 
ley, Capt. Evans Carlson, of the 
U.S. Marines, was an idealist. After 
marching a thousand miles with 
the Chinese communist forces, Carl- 
son had embraced their cause with 
fervor. He walked around Hankow 
in a dirty shirt, with sleeves cut 
short and unhemmed, trying to 
look like a communist guerrilla. His 
strange appearance and loud praise 
for the Chinese communists were 
ridiculed by the elegant West Point- 
er, Capt. Frank (Pinkie) Dorn, and 
by the sophisticated John Davies, 
then U.S. consul in Hankow. Nev- 


*The China Story. Copyright, 1951, and reprinted by permission of Henry Regnery Co. 
38 Chicago 4, Ill. 274 pp. $3.50. 
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ertheless, Evans Carlson’s enthusias- 
tic praise for the Chinese commu- 
nists, whom he called “true Chris- 
tians,” had a profound effect on 
those who mocked him, including 
Davies. 

Davies was also a great admirer 
of Agnes Smedley. He used to in- 
vite us all to dinners at the Ameri- 
can consulate, at which he express- 
ed his admiration and affection for 
Agnes, his interest in art and gra- 
cious living, and his contempt for 
such “comic” characters as Evans 
Carlson. But as future events prov- 
ed, Davies had as great a faith in 
Carlson as in Agnes Smedley. 

The world, as seen from Han- 
kow in 1938, was an unreal one in 
which Right was clearly distin- 
guished from Wrong. We thought 
the communists had chosen the side 
of “Right.” Even I, disillusioned as 
I was by my six years of life in 
Soviet Russia, found it hard to re- 
sist the appeal of the “United 
Front” in China in 1938. I knew 
from my life in Moscow that all 
communists are liars whenever it 
is necessary to delude the “common 
man.” I ought to have known that 
the Chinese communists could be 
no different from any other com- 
munists anywhere in the world. But 
I, too, was deluded by the Hankow 
atmosphere, and by the seemingly 
“liberal” attitude of the communists 
I met there. I was for the moment 
deceived by the Reds’ apparent de- 
votion to the “United Front” against 
“fascist” aggression. 


In digressing to mention my 
own feelings and motives 13 years 
ago in China, my object is to show 
the influences which affected my 
thinking then and permanently dis- 
torted the judgment of others. It is 
hardly surprising that those who 
lacked the benefit of my experience 
in Russia were taken in by the Chi- 
nese communists. But it is hard to 
understand why they persisted in 
their error long after the “United 
Front” was broken by the Stalin- 
Hitler and Russo-Japanese pacts. 

By the time Stilwell, in 1942, 
was appointed American military 
representative in China and chief 
of staff to Chiang, most of the Han- 
kow last ditchers were scattered 
over the face of the earth. But their 
influence had grown enormously. 
Thanks to their writings and news- 
paper reports and to those of them 
who held government jobs, they 
had already become a potent force 
in determining American opinion 
and policy. And there were enough 
of them left in China, or soon to be 
sent back there, to form a phalanx 
around General Stilwell. 

Stilwell’s boys, those whom he 
trusted, because of old associations, 
soon got practical control over the 
U.S. military and civilian missions 
in Chungking. Moreover, the dif- 
ficulties encountered in dealing 
with Chiang’s government, com- 
bined with the poor public-relations 
sense of the Chinese Nationalists, 
converted most Americans in 
China and Washington to the Stil- 
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well-Davies point of view concern- 
ing China. 

Davies, becoming Stilwell’s po- 
litical adviser, brought with him his 
proteges, John Stewart Service, Ray- 
mond Paul Ludden, and John Em- 
erson. 

Emerson’s preparation for serv- 
ice in China consisted of a year’s 
study at the Sorbonne in Paris, fol- 
lowed by a period as lecturer in 
social science at the University of 
Nebraska, and subsequent service 
as a State Department representa- 
tive to Japan and Latin America. 
Sent to China in 1943 as second 
secretary of the U.S. embassy, Em- 
erson soon became one of a group 
that advocated a policy of support- 
ing the Chinese communists as the 
rising power in China. 

Ludden also held the post of sec- 
ond secretary at the U.S. embassy 
in Chungking. He began his State 
Department career at the consulate 
in Liverpool, England, and in 1938 
was assigned to Peiping. 

The case of Service is both inter- 
esting and complicated. Born in 
China in 1909 of American mis- 
sionary parents, educated in China 
and America, appointed vice con- 
sul in Yunnan in 1934, and appoint- 
ed foreign-service officer a year 
later, Service appears to have fallen 
victim to communist propaganda, 
all the more readily because of his 
lack of knowledge of economics 
and politics. His reports, as given in 
the White Paper, display ignorance 
and naivete, rather than a definite 
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communist orientation. He seems 
to have been typical of the “liberals” 
who fell easy victims to communist 
propaganda on account of their in- 
experience of totalitarian methods, 
and lack of knowledge of the real 
aims of the communists. 


Whatever their qualifications— 4 


whether such qualifications consist- 
ed of lack of knowledge of China or 
sympathy for the Chinese commu- 
nists—the men who surrounded 
General Stilwell soon pulled into 
their orbit other U.S. foreign-serv- 
ice officials not previously identified 
with a position favorable to the 
Chinese communists. 

By 1943, when Moscow was turn- 
ing to all-out hostility toward the 
Chinese National government, the 
Davies-Service clique in Chung- 
king was already exercising a quasi 
monopoly in the formation of U.S. 
policy. Stilwell’s personal hatred 
and contempt of Chiang made it all 
the easier for the friends of the 
Chinese communists to use him. 

The Davies-Service group in 
Chungking had almost complete 
control of outgoing military and 
civilian dispatches. The only excep- 
tion was the naval attache, who had 
his own system of communication. 
This possibly explains why Ad- 
miral Leahy’s advice to President 
Roosevelt was contrary to that of 
the State Department. Aside from 
Navy intelligence, no reports went 
to Washington from China which 
were not edited by the Davies- 
Service group. If intelligence of- 
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ficers reported that the communists 
were attacking the Nationalists in- 
stead of the Japanese, the news was 
not sent to Washington. Gen. Pat 
Hurley complained that Davies op- 
erated behind his back to sabotage 
official U.S. policy. For instance, 
Hurley said that Davies one day 
flew off to Yenan to tell Mao Tse- 
tung that Ambassador Hurley did 
not represent the American view- 
point. 

The three Johns, Carter Vincent, 
Davies, and Service, who had be- 
come so powerful, thanks largely 
to General Stilwell, were tempo- 
rarily stymied in 1945 by Generals 
Hurley and Wedemeyer. But by 
1946, during the Marshall mission, 
they were again exerting a major 
influence. 

Marshall was affected by his old 
friendship with Stilwell, whose re- 
call from China in 1944 at Chiang’s 
request he deeply resented. Further- 
more, while in China, he was, by 
the pressure of events, dependent 
to a considerable extent on the ad- 
vice of the Davies-Service group. 
That group thus gained more pow- 
er because President Truman had 
implicit confidence in Marshall. 
The President accepted completely 
the recommendations of the man 
he regarded as the “greatest living 
American.” 

From the White Paper it is clear 
that Davies, who at this writing 
occupies a position in the State De- 
partment’s policy-planning commit- 
tee, represented the Chinese Com- 
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munist party as “a modern dynarnic 
popular government.” His 1944 rec- 
ommendations were for “coopera- 
tion with the communists,” the 
force “destined to control China.” 
He said the U.S. could thus “in- 
fluence them further into an inde- 
pendent position friendly to the 
Uk 

Davies also stated the principle 
which was to form the basis of the 
self-defeating China policy later fol- 
lowed by General Marshall. On 
Nov. 15, 1944, Davies reported from 
Chungking, “We should not now 
abandon Chiang Kai-shek. To do 
so at this juncture would be to lose 
more than we could gain. But we 
must be realistic: a coalition Chinese 
government in which the commu- 
nists find a satisfactory place is the 
solution of this impasse most de- 
sirable to us. It provides our great- 
est assurance of a strong, united, 
democratic, independent and 
friendly China, our basic strategic 
aim in Asia and the Pacific. We 
must keep in mind this basic con- 
sideration: Power in China is on 
the verge of shifting from Chiang 
to the communists.” 

The dispatches of Service and of 
Ludden, as given in Annex 47 of 
the White Paper, run along the 
same lines as those of Davies, who 
was their senior in the foreign serv- 
ice. Their reports are distinguished 
only by a more unreserved enthusi- 
asm for the “democratic self-gov- 
ernment” in communist China, a 
more definite conviction that the 
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Chinese communists “are not com- 
munists,” and a more complete 
identification of democracy with 
communism. 

Whether in each case the U.S. 
policy was pursued out of personal 
ambition, ignorance of the true 
aims and purpose ‘of the Chinese 
communists, or treasonable devo- 
tion to their cause, the effect is the 
same. Those who manipulate the 
policies of their own government 


June 


consciously or unconsciously for the 
benefit of a foreign power by misin- 
forming their ewn people are more 
dangerous than spies, even though 
legally they are not guilty of trea- 
son. . 

As Max Eastman stated in a re- 
cent article,* “Ignorance in the 
executive, ignorance in the makers 
of our foreign policy, is more dan- 
gerous than treason.” 


‘See CatHo.tic Dicest, Feb. 751. 


Avoid excess, for the sake of schoolwork and vision 


Your Child’s Eyesight 
and TV 














HEN Mrs. Tobias took her 

small son to an eye spe- 

cialist, she had a_ note 
from school. Billy’s teacher had 
suggested a checkup. 

“Now that I think of it,” his 
mother told the doctor, “even at 
home I’ve noticed little things— 
since we got our television set. 
Billy sits just as close to the screen 
as he can. And when he looks at 
a book or does any close work, he 
holds it right up to his face. At first 


By RUTH L. PEVSNER 


Condensed from Today's Health* 


I thought it was concentration, but 
when I got this note, I thought 
you'd better have a look at him.” 

Examination of little Billy re- 
vealed a marked visual defect requir- 
ing corrective treatment. “Do you 
really think,” asked Mrs. Tobias, 
“that it was caused by television?” 

“Not at all,” the doctor replied 
at once. “Billy has had this disorder 
for some time. Watching television 
brought it to the surface. Actually, 
you know, that’s a good thing. 


*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. April, 1951. 
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Now we can take steps to remedy 
the condition.” 

In television areas, one of every 
ten youngsters who visits an eye 
doctor does so because he feels dis- 
comfort while watching TV. But 
video does not cause the trouble; 
it merely makes obvious something 
that is already there. 

According to several startling 
surveys made in recent months, it 
would seem that too much tele- 
vision is a bad thing. At Burdick 
Junior High school in Stamford, 
Conn., a survey revealed the aston- 
ishing fact that boys and girls from 
11 to 15 who have sets at home 
spend about four hours a day 
watching TV. That is only 50 min- 
utes a week less than they spend 
in school! A study at Roselle, N. J., 
indicated that the grades of stu- 
dents who regularly watch TV 
have dropped more than 15%. 
There are undoubtedly other far- 
reaching effects on child develop- 
ment. All effects need further in- 
vestigation. 

But what about vision? When 
children spend hours each day star- 
ing at a TV screen, is their sight 
impaired? Do they develop eye- 
strain? Does the sensitive visual ap- 
paratus become damaged in any 
way? 

Let’s consider the case of Judy. In 
a state of great agitation, her moth- 
er phoned an ophthalmologist. 

“I am bringing Judy down for a 
checkup this afternoon. But I want 
to talk with you first. Will you 
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please tell her she must get away 
from the television set? She is at it 
hour after hour, and I just know 
it’s ruining her eyes! But she won’t 
listen to me. Perhaps if you scared 
her, she might stop watching so 
many programs. 

That afternoon, after a thorough 
examination disclosed nothing 
whatever wrong with Judy’s eyes, 
the doctor had a talk with her 
mother. 

“You needn’t worry about her 
eyes,” he assured her. “The use of 
television is not harmful. It is its 
misuse that is to be avoided.” 

This opinion is also held by Dr. 
Franklin L. Foote, executive direc- 
tor of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. He main- 
tains that “television cannot cause 
eye injury.” Most other experts 
share this view. Nevertheless, if our 
young ones are to spend a good 
part of their waking lives transfixed 
before a television set, it is best that 
they do so under the most favorable 
conditions. 

So here are some practical point- 
ers for you to consider in planning 
maximum TV comfort for your 
family. 1. Buy the right size set for 
your room. Most average-sized 
rooms can comfortably take a 16- 
inch or larger tube. The bigger the 
target, the easier on the eyes. But 
be sure you can move far enough 
away for a clear, sharp picture. 2. 
Make certain that your set is so in- 
stalled that you get the best recep- 
tion. Pay special attention to the 
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antenna. 3. In placing your set put 
it against a light-colored wall; put 
it where there is the least reflection; 
at night have shaded lamps six to 
eight feet from each side of the 
receiver. Partially darken the room 
for daytime viewing. 

It is a mistake to think video 
viewing is mere passive “seeing.” It 
is a visual skill. Like reading, it 
must be properly learned to be en- 
joyed. When we read, watch a 
baseball game or look out of a win- 
dow, our eyes are in constant mo- 
tion; but when we look at televi- 
sion the pictures on the screen 
move, while our eyes remain almost 
still. We have a tendency to hold 
the head and neck rigid. It is this 
unrecognized fatigue many people 
complain of after watching TV. 
Children should not be allowed to 
peer at the screen long at one sitting. 

Spend the first few days after 
your set arrives having each mem- 
ber of your family become thor- 
oughly familiar with it. Let the 
older children practice focusing un- 
til they have mastered it. Scott Helt, 
TV research engineer, says that an 
easy check on focus is to “observe 
the fine horizontal lines making up 
the picture structure. Adjust the 
focus control of the receiver until 
these are in the sharpest focus.” 

As you know, the TV picture is 
composed of 525 fine, parallel, hor- 
izontal lines of light and dark. You 


can see them if you get up close. 
But if you can see them, you are 
too close for good viewing. Move 
back. Some persons do not see the 
lines at five feet; others may still 
see them at ten feet or more. View 
the screen from a position as nearly 
level with it as possible. Shift your 
gaze occasionally. 

Older boys and girls will do all 
this if you discuss the rules with 
them. With a little patience, you 
can develop good viewing habits in 
younger children as well. 

In an article called The Enchant- 
ed Children, John Crosby (radio 
and television columnist of the 
New York Herald Tribune) com- 
mented on the Stamford survey, 
“My own opinion, an old-fashioned 
one, is that.the parents have no one 
but themselves to blame. Any par- 
ent who lets his child sit in front 
of a television set 31 hours a week 
is abdicating to the TV set. It seems 
to me that the television set ought 
to be put in the same category as 
the family car. The kids can use it 
so often and no oftener.” 

You would not permit Junior to 
take the car unless you were certain 
he had mastered the technique of 
driving and that he had reasonably 
good judgment. So, too, you must 
introduce your youngsters to a new 
skill, viewing television. It is up to 
you parents to regulate the condi- 
tions under which they watch it. 


Ler thy rosary be smooth and thy weapon rusty. 


Welsh proverb quoted by Ellis Malone. 








An American carries on an art learned in days of Buddha 


Trees for Your Table Top 


By L. L. HUNTINGTON 


Condensed from . 


HE Japanese art of cultivat- 
ing dwarf trees in a pot is 
being carried on in the U.S. 
by Lee Nelson of San Diego. 
Holding up a ten-inch tree, Lee 
Nelson casually introduces it as a 
hemlock 250 years old. “It took ten 
years to bring this one 
down from the moun- 
tains to sea level,” he 
will explain to you. 
Every year Nelson 
goes on a 5,000-mile 
trek to the Canadian 
Rockies, down into 
Mexico, then back up 
the Sierra Nevada to 
hunt stunted trees. 
“About 250 years 
ago a seed or cone 
was dropped into a 
mountain crevice,” he ! £, 
explains. “There was just enough 
soil for it to germinate, develop into 
this tree, and keep alive. Although 
the tree never got a square meal, it 
survived because the rains and 
snows brought down enough mois- 
ture to keep it barely existing. There 
it clung, year on year, high up where 
man is unknown, until, scrambling 
across the mountains, I happened to 
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spot the tree as a natural dwarf.” 

As soon as he discovers a dwarf 
tree, Nelson starts it on a ten-year 
trip down the mountain by loosen- 
ing the dirt in its crevice and putting 
in a bit of extra dirt. He disturbs 
the roots very little. The second year 

he climbs back up 
and cuts the taproot 
and wide spreading 
roots. The third year 
he sets the tree over 
to another place at the 
same altitude. The 
fourth year he puts 
the roots in burlap 
and takes the tree 
down a thousand feet. 
Each year it goes 
down a thousand feet 
more until it comes to 
sea level. Even then 
the tree can’t stand the sea-level cli- 
mate of San Diego, so Nelson takes 
his tree into a canyon in southern 
Oregon, where for a time it can 
enjoy the cool weather and snow 
that it likes. 

When finally at sea level, the tree 
goes into the nursing stage. For four 
more years Nelson trains the boughs 
into artistic shapes, prunes them, 
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gives them interesting knots and 
twists. At last he has one of his 
beautiful, prize-winning dwarf trees 
that are sought by wealthy garden- 
ers all over the world. When trained 
and firmly established in its pot, the 
little tree will live another hundred 
years or so. It may sell for as much 
as $5,000. 

Don’t these trees ever get a square 
meal? “Once a year I feed them,” 
Nelson explains. “I grind up rape 
seed into meal, put it in a bottle cap, 
and lay it on top of the soil to let 
the fumes come up into the boughs. 
But the tree needs a lot of water. 
And that must be given with care.” 

No fertilizer is put into the soil 
in the pot; for should the tree be 
put in fertile soil, it would send 
down roots and start sprouting into 
an ordinary big tree. There is no 
constituent difference between the 
dwarf and ordinary trees except that 
poor soil conditions have stunted 
the dwarfs. 

The Japanese have been practic- 
ing this art, called bonsai, for only 
150 years. They got it from the Chi- 
nese who developed the art about 
the time of Buddha (500 B.c.). 
Before the last war, Japanese ex- 
perts yearly combed the American 
Rockies for the rare dwarfs. It is 
one of the few places in the world 
where there are enough of them to 
make a search worthwhile. 

Nelson, while up in the moun- 
tains hunting for little-known wild- 
flowers, once came upon a Japanese 
scouting for dwarf trees. Through 


him he learned about Jonsaz. Later 
he went deeply into the subject at 
the Canadian nursery where the 
Japanese train their trees for ship- 
ment to the Orient. As an agrono- 
mist and graduate of the University 
of Nebraska Agricultural School, 
with special soil training at Corval- 
lis, Ore., Nelson was well equipped 
to pick up the Japanese knowledge 
of dwarf trees. 

Nelson says that dwarf trees may 
be developed from almost any spe- 
cies of tree. The most beautiful and 
sturdy are from fir, hemlock, spruce, 
pine and juniper. The trees that 
drop their leaves every year, such 
as the oak, maple and apple, are 
short lived when dwarfed. The 
beautiful little mountain trees are 
highly prized by large-estate own- 
ers, city penthouse gardeners, and 
others who are willing to spend 
large sums for the unusual. 

“My donsai trees go throughout 
the world wherever garden lovers 
call for rare and valuable dwarfs.” 
Nelson held up one of the foot- 
high, 300-year-old trees, and stroked 
it lovingly as one would a child. 

“T also have a six-year-old dwarf 
rosebush, the smallest primrose in 
the world, and other lovely dwarf 
plants developed through soil con- 
trol,” he continued. “Then there is 
the tree I shrank. It was 20 feet high. 
Now I have it down to three feet.” 

Yes, he has a complete, three-foot- 
high tree, which he has shrunk by 
reversing the feeding process and 
giving it less and less to eat. He kept 
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the cells shrinking until the whole 
plant, over a period of years, was 
one-seventh its original size. Nelson 
did this without in any way dam- 
aging the health of the tree. 

It seems easy when Nelson does 
it, but bonsat know-how is still a 
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mystery even to the most skilled 
nurserymen and gardeners. So, from 
shows all over the country, Nelson 
brings back to San Diego, year after 
year, Ist, 2d, and 3d prizes for the 
most beautiful and unusual dwarf 
trees ever exhibited. 


Do You Know Your Trees? 


Tis may call for a family council. On a test like this, youngsters 
are the best foresters. But chances are you'll get all the answers 


if you do it all together. 


The answer to each question is the name of a tree. 


What did the victims say to 
the hit and run driver? 
How does a junior executive 
like to look? 

The problem color in Ire- 

land. 

What falls from the end of 

your cigarette? 

A bad boy should get this. 

And where did you get the 

tan? 

You could smooth wood 
with what? 
When you 
friend. 

9. When everything is all right. 

10. What a poker player first 
looks for. 


meet the girl 


11. Every woman likes it around 
her neck. 
What the man had none of. 
What a cockney steers with. 
Adeline’s boy friend did it. 
The old name of 
city honors it. 


an Irish 


We are sure they had them 
in Lebanon. 


Father Serra made a trail to 
these. 


The greatest betrayer of all. 


A new car that fails to per- 
form. 


20. The village smithy was un- 


der it. 


Mark 5 for every question answered right. Sixty to 70 is fair; 75 
to 80 very good; 85 to 100, and you're in Paul Bunyan’s class. 
Answers, page 68. 
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He hunted squirrels; hated snakes, and died repaying a kindness 


Fiddler Was a Fighting Dog 


By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


Condensed from a book* 


HEN I was a boy, it never 

occurred to me that I 

could go squirrel hunting 
without Jeems. Jeems was a small 
Negro boy about my own age who 
lived with us and was my unde- 
tachable shadow. And it never oc- 
curred to either of us that we could 
go without Fiddler. 

Fiddler was an unobtrusive little 
dog of a nondescript mustard color. 
He might have had equal parts of 
Boston bull and fox terrier, but with 
country boys, pedigree in dogs does 
not matter. Pretty is as pretty does. 
When you went squirrel hunting 
with Fiddler you forgot about cre- 
dentials. 

Fiddler was first brought home 
by my father as ratter to the house- 
hold. Jeems and I soon stopped his 
ratting by tying a few selected dead 
rats around his neck and holding 
our noses and hollering “Rats!” 
whenever he came near. Thus we 
appealed to his better instincts. He 
soon gave up rat hunting. He even 
came to ignore rabbits, and became 
a specialist in squirrels. 

When we could quit work, I 
would send Jeems home for our 


gun. I say owr gun because we had 
only one between us, and it some- 
times took both of us to shoot it. 
It was as formidable a weapon as 
a boy ever owned. It was a 10- 
gauge, 32-inch, choke-bored ham- 
mer gun, an heirloom from the 
turkey-hunting days of my grand- 
father. Its stock, what with its suc- 
cessive layers of varnish, wrappings 
of banjo wire and intricate splint- 
ing operations, presented a wonder- 
fully and fearfully made appear- 
ance. One barrel sometimes mis- 
fired, but that only enhanced the 
sporting uncertainty of using it. We 
thought that no other gun was ever 
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made with quite its deadly range. 

We got our shells by selling any- 
thing that anybody wished to buy. 
Selling chestnuts that Jeems gath- 
ered was one source of revenue. 
Egg swapping at the crossroads 
store was another. All eggs laid out 
of doors, as well as all blue chick- 
ens, were mine by family patent. 
Whenever Jeems found a hen’s nest 
we went on a shell-buying spree. 
My mother often complained that 
for some reason most of her hens 
took to laying out of doors every 
fall. She even suspected Fiddler of 
complicity. 


jut egg 


gg pilfering was only a 


minor accomplishment with Fid- 
dler. His long suit was killing 
snakes and hunting squirrels. To- 
ward snakes he was savage, a hang- 
over perhaps from a fearful snake- 


bite he suffered during puppyhood. 
He hunted snakes in cold venge- 
ance. He would trail them as un- 
erringly as another dog trails game. 

His method of attack was calcu- 
lating and deadly. Most snake kill- 
ers will duck in, grab a reptile by 
the midriff, and shake it to death. 
Not so with Fiddler. He was too 
small for such rough-and-tumble 
tactics, and too much of an artist. 
Having forced a snake into a de- 
fensive coil, he would begin pi- 
rouetting giddily about him. He 
would bark madly as the snake’s 
head writhed to face its attacker. He 
would keep on until the snake 
lashed out blindly. Then with the 
rapier thrust of a mongoose, Fid- 


dler would flash in and catch his 
antagonist just back of the head. 
There his teeth would freeze as 
Fiddler, oblivious of the whole 
world, would shut his eyes and let 
his enemy flail and writhe about 
him at will. When the writhing 
ceased, he would scornfully drop 
the limp carcass and come over to 
us to be assured that he was the 
champion “snaker” of 16. states. 
Then Jeems and I would hang the 
carcass on a bush to make it rain, 
which it always did—sooner or 
later. 

But if Fiddler was adept at snake 
killing, he was a master with squir- 
rels. To begin with, his color camou- 
flaged him. He went skulking 
through the woods like a brown 
shadow, and almost as silent as one. 
He barked only when he had put 
his squirrel up a tree or in a hole, 
and then only to guide us to him, 

No matter what aerial gymnastic 
a squirrel put on, Fiddler would 
follow him. When Fiddler planted 
himself under a tree, we could be 
sure the squirrel was there. Fiddler 
never lied. 

When we came up to the treé 
Fiddler would scamper to the other 
side. He would raise a ruckus to 
drive the quarry our way. Once we 
toppled a squirrel, Fiddler would 
scud after it and take it to Jeems. 

When a squirrel holed up in a 
log, we would leave Fiddler on 
guard while we went for an ax 
and a crosscut saw. When we got 
busy at one end he would plant 
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himself at the other. Woe to what- 
ever came out of the other end! 
The size of our bag was due more 
often to his retrieving than my 
marksmanship. 

Fiddler was so fond of hunting 
that whenever anybody said squir- 
rel he would bark and prick up his 
ears, and the tail would wag the 
dog. He had a favorite trick. Some- 
times he would try to swindle us 
into hunting by trotting up on the 
hillside and treeing vociferously. 
But we knew when he was bluff- 
ing. He would put on too good 
a show. 

Early one morning Fiddler set up 
a terrific commotion below the 
point where I was working. When 
he trotted shamefacedly up to me 
I knew that he hadn’t been bluffing. 
He had met up with a polecat. 
Fiddler was declared contraband. 
Any overture on his part became 
the signal for a barrage of flying 
dishpans, pie plates, stovewood or 
whatever other missile came handy 
to any member of the household. 

I avoided him as the plague, 
shaking a stick and bellowing “Go 
away!” whenever he hove in sight. 
Repulsed on every side, Fiddler be- 
came a forlorn bit of brown dog, 
skulking about the shadows like a 
lost soul. Mystified, he watched me 
from a distance, a haunting plea 
for sympathy in his eyes. I felt 
sorry for him, but I felt a lot sor- 
rier for myself. 

Jeems was away but when he 
returned the next day I told him 
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what had happened. Fiddler eyed 
us from afar. To my dismay, Jeems 
walked into the yard and called 
Fiddler. Picking him up in his 
arms, Jeems hugged and petted him 
as if he had been bathed in attar 
of roses instead of skunk secretion. 
The light crept back into Fiddler’s 
eyes. Here was a friend indeed, a 
haven of understanding. He never 
forgot Jeems’ kindness. 

One day the following summer 
we were up in the mountains pick- 
ing huckleberries. Jeems was along, 
with the ever faithful Fiddler danc- 
ing jealous attendance upon him. 
As Jeems was straddling a dead 
chestnut log to get a clump of ber- 
ries, my idling glance caught some- 
thing that froze me with terror. 

An enormous rattler lay within 
a few inches of the naked black 
foot of Jeems who, heedless of the 
waiting death, was carelessly chat- 
tering. The venomous flattened 
head was upreared, the arch of the 
neck weaving, a gleam in the beady 
eyes. I pointed toward the coiled 
horror and opened my mouth to 
scream a warning, but my voice 
died in my throat. I stood sound- 
lessly pointing as if in the clutch 
of a hideous nightmare 

As Jeems’ foot squirmed, the sin- 
ister head drew back. A brown 
shadow, seeming to come from no- 
where, suddenly hurtled by me. It 
was Fiddler, who had seen me 
point. At the same instant the 
weaving head dicked outward. It 
was not in the naked black foot 
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that the fangs found their mark. 

Fiddler had not waited for his 
customary opening. Seeing Jeems 
in great peril, he had thrown him- 
self headlong in. Only after two or 
three grievous miscues, did he get 
his hold. The snake was so power- 
ful that Fiddler was mauled piti- 
lessly against the log. We found it 
impossible to hit the heaving reptile 
without striking Fiddler. 

All we could do was to watch. 
Eventually the mad thrashing sub- 
sided. The coils of the convoluted 
body gradually straightened, corded 
convulsively, and straightened again. 
Only the stubborn tail twitched 
fretfully. Fiddler tentatively relaxed 


Flights of 


You can knock democracy, 
but you can’t beat it—The 
Wildrooter. 


Youthful figure: something you get 
when you ask a woman her age.— 


Parts Pups. 

A  sleep-killing dog—Hugh W. 
Phillips. 

In Hollywood, marriage is sufficient 
grounds for divorce.—Mrs.C.F.Grace. 


Opportunity doesn’t knock these 
days. It rings the telephone and asks 
a silly question.—Joseph Hentschel. 
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his jaws, opened his eyes, and feebly 
wagged his tail. Then he was dead 
beside the mottled horror, silent in 
death as in life. 

We picked up the warm body 
and tried to hug life back into it. 
Then we toted it home, crying. The 
next day we buried it, grim and 
silent, fearing to trust ourselves to 
speak. Then we sawed off a plank 
for a headpiece. I stayed home from 
school that day, and Jeems and I 
carved an epitaph. We took the 
inscription from a graveyard. It 
was in Latin and we didn’t know 
what it meant, but we boys figured 
that if it was good enough for peo- 


ple it would do for Fiddler. 


Fancy 


As lonely as a_ telephone 
ringing in an empty room.— 
Max Brand. 


A baby clouding up for a squall._—. 
Marjorie Hitchcock. 


The boys came in starving at the 
top of their voices.—Dennis W. Fore- 
man. 


When your ship comes in, the gov- 
ernment sees that it is docked.—D. 
Earl Wilson. 


It was heard over the office gripe- 
vine.—Harry E. Reese. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
that it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 





Hey, Mom! Hey, Pop! Hold that united front, 


for domestic peace 


Nobody Wins the \ 
Family Quarrel {( 


By PAUL H. FLUCK, M.D. 


ET OUT,” roared an irate fa- 
G ther. 
“T will,” snapped his 19- 
year-old son. 
Ten days later both stood before 
a magistrate. The boy had found 
“friends” among bad company. An 
armed robbery followed. Two 


months later the boy began a term 
in the penitentiary. The father 


mortgaged the home to pay a law- 
yer’s fee. Who won that family 
argument? 

Juvenile delinquency begins more 
often in the home, in an exchange 
of caustic remarks between parents 
and high-spirited children, than it 
does in taverns. Homes can’t be 
homelike when barbed words re- 
vive old disputes. Ask the girl who 
is sent to the house of correction. 
Ask the boy who runs away from 
home. Nine times out of ten, the 
reason is a family argument. 

Family arguments are not acci- 
dents. They don’t just happen. As 
a college student, I lived in a city 
in a stuffy back room. It looked 
upon an alley separating the back- 
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yards of two tightly packed rows 
of houses. Through the windows 
came alley smells and family squab- 
bles. I knew many of the members 
of those families only by ear. I 
could not identify them on the 
street. Of those who lived on the 
street in back, I knew nothing ex- 
cept their family arguments. For 
it was only in the heat of battle 
that they raised their voices loud 
enough for me to hear them. I 
copied down word-by-word, play- 
by-play descriptions. Then, when 
the smoke of battle cleared, I ana- 
lyzed the engagement from its be- 
ginning. 

Most family arguments, I found, 
started the same way. I often heard 
the same fighting words within a 
few hours in different households. 
I learned that family squabbles de- 
veloped step by step. They followed 
a definite pattern until they reached 
an intermission. Then they began 
all over again. Sometimes this was 
days later, but with the same fight- 
ing words. 


I finally boiled it all down to 
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what I called the Formula For a 
Family Argument. I distinguished 
five separate stages which I called 
the Match, the Fuse, the Bomb, the 
Explosion, and the Quiet Period. 

The Match (or fighting word) 
is an expression such as “Why don’t 
you make them behave?” “You 
careless fool,” and, a maker of many 
battles, “I don’t know what makes 
you so dumb.” These words set off 
dozens of hotly contested engage- 
ments. 

Fuses consist of such ordinary 
replies as “How can I help it?” 
“Don’t blame it on me, blame your- 
self,” or “Why don’t you shut up? 

The Bomb is the third element 
in a family argument. The Match 
is lit, the Fuse is glowing. The 
Bomb comes in the form of a 
series of well-worn snappy come- 
backs. 

The Explosion occurs at once. 

Then doors slam, curses are 
hurled. But quiet follows. The 
neighbors go back to sleep. Even 
though I was the only one making 
a study of family arguments, every 
resident in the block knew when 
the fight was over. 

This Quiet Period is a dangerous 
time. It is then that knives are 
snatched from kitchen drawers, and 
shotguns are loaded. It is then, on 
the outside of slammed doors, that 
young men and women, husbands 
and wives, make decisions to “leave 
home forever.” 

Family arguments are made of 
simple ingredients. From such in- 


gredients come disgrace, imprison- 
ment, divorce, and even murder. 

Just as you can’t stop explosion 
of a bomb after the fuse is burning 
fiercely, so you can’t stop a family 
argument after a fierce rebuttal has 
brought reaction. The fuse can be 
snuffed or the match extinguished 
only in the beginning. Wiser men 
and women know that is the ime 
to soothe with silence, with a soft- 
ening remark, or, in the case of 
newlyweds, a kiss. That’s better 
than a thousand words. 

Let’s examine a family argument. 
Brother Bill, 12, arrives home ten 
minutes late for supper. The after- 
noon is sticky hot. The gas stove 
has heated the kitchen and the din- 
ing room. Both are stifling. As the 
family sits around the table, father 
has his shirt off, mother’s hair is 
frazzled, Dorothy is nervous (she 
has a date in an hour), the baby 
is crying. Bill enters through the 
kitchen screen door. It slams hard 
enough to shake father’s bridge- 
work. Bill drops his fielder’s mitt 
on one kitchen chair, his library 
book on another. He stops at the 
sink, to allow a few drops of water 
to moisten his grimy hands. He 
dries them on a dish towel. 

Mother. Stop drying your filthy 
hands on that dish towel. How 
many times have I told you to wash 
in the bathroom? Where have you 
been? 

Bill. Aw, who cares. 

Father. (Like a_ blockbuster). 


Shut up. Sit down and eat your 
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supper. And no more of your lip. 

(Bill sits down, reaches for pota- 
toes and chops. As he stretches his 
arm toward the bread, over goes 
the cream pitcher on sister Doro- 
thy’s lap.) 

Dorothy. Oh, he’s ruined my 
dress. (She starts to cry, and slams 
Bill with a napkin dripping with 
milk. Bill pushes her away.) 

Mother and Father. (Both to- 
gether at the top of their voices.) 
Stop that fighting, both of you. 

Father. (Roaring above the rest.) 
Bill, get up to your room. 

Mother. (To Dorothy.) Go out 
and try to wash that off with water. 
(Exit Bill and Dorothy, the latter 
crying. Bill clumps up the stairs.) 

Father. (Disgustedly.) You cer- 
tainly don’t know how to raise chil- 
dren. (The Match.) 

Mother. (At the top of her voice. 
She lights the Fuse.) 1 can’t raise 
children? They’re your children as 
well as mine. And what have you 
done about them? They’ve been 
carrying on like this for years. I’ve 
told you and told you. 

Father. (Firmly. He’s settling 
down to dig in for the tussle ahead. 
He thinks he’s going to win a fam- 
ily argument. The Bomb comes in). 
It’s not my job to take care of the 
kids. What’s a mother for anyway? 

Mother. (The Explosion.) That’s 
all you know. 

The battle rages. Mother weeps, 
but comes out of her huddle with 
herself, fuming. The Quiet Period 
comes when Dorothy’s date arrives. 
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All is silent throughout this inter- 
mission. Father slips out back to 
have a smoke. Mother dries her 
eyes, straightens her hair, and plays 
the soft-spoken mother-in-law to be. 
sut like all family arguments, this 
one is never over. Tomorrow night 
the next act is sure to be on sched- 
ule. 

Let’s see how this argument could 
have been checked, like an invasion 
by an enemy army, by organizing 
the defense forces at the beginning. 

Mother. Stop drying your hands 
on that dish towel. How many 
times have I told you to wash in 
the bathroom? Where have you 
been? 

Bill. Aw, who cares? 

Father. (Quietly.) Cut it out, 
Bill; eat your supper. (Bill may not 
spill the cream pitcher now. He 
won't be quite as shaky.) 

Had father said that, this family 
argument might not have happened. 
The Match might not have been 
struck. 

But suppose father had done his 
worst. Suppose action had come to 
the part where father says, “You 
certainly don’t know how to raise 
children.” Suppose that mother had 
quietly replied, “I try to do my best, 
but I guess they’re too much for 
me.” Or better yet, suppose she had 
said nothing. Then there would 
have been no Fuse. 

If father was in a particularly 
bad humor, he might have struck 
another Match. Then mother would 
have to be careful or she might pro- 
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vide another Fuse. But no matter 
how many Matches father strikes, 
there need never be any Fuse. Then 
there would never be any Bomb 
introduced, nor any ear-splitting 
Explosion. 

No man or woman wants to be 
known as a softy in his or her own 
home. But quiet, soft-spoken people 
havea soothing effect on the world 
around them. Put two, spirited, 
loud-mouthed ones together, and 
I need not tell you what you have. 
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A quiet, well-ordered home, a 
happy home, is more desirable than 
a sumptuously furnished one. A 
happy family means far more than 
children in the most exclusive uni- 
versities. But a happy, friendly 
home depends on squelching fam- 
ily arguments early. 

You can’t win a family argument 
no matter how loud your voice 
booms. The only successful way to 
come out champion in a family con- 
test is not to start any argument. 


The Open Door 


I starrten a Catholic who didn’t go 
to church. But whenever we discussed 
religion, he would insist that his 


was the true Church. The Catholic 
Church! I “knew” that “Catholics 
have to pay to go to confession; that 
they bow to idols; race through ready- 
made prayers.” I heard more sordid 
slanders. 

Then one Sunday I saw the Knights 
of Columbus ad, “You Hear Strange 
Things About Catholics.” I sent for 
the free booklet. The article about 
mixed marriage took my eye. The 
Catholics were right about it. Other 
things were enlightening, too. I began 
to wonder—maybe my husband could 
be right. The other booklets made 
sense, too. I took the K of C corre- 
spondence course on Christian Doc- 
trine, and my husband studied also. 
He had never had such instruction. 

The Congregation of Mission Fa- 


thers (Vincentians) graded my papers 
and answered my many, many ques- 
tions. It was amazing how prejudices 
flew out the window as soon as truth 
touched them. Even so, two years 
passed before I visited our parish 
priest. I half expected a bawling out, 
but he was kind and understanding. 
Soon my husband went to confession 
for the first time in years. Our four 
children and I were baptized. (I, con- 
ditionally, for I had gone through a 
baptismal ceremony in my _ previous 
church.) Our civil marriage was vali- 
dated in a Mass just for us and at 
that early morning Mass I made my 
first Communion. To others hesitant 
about the way ahead, I can only sug- 
gest that they do as I—simply write 
a note to the Religious Home Study 
Course, 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 
8, Mo. There they will get all the 
answers. Mrs. F. McA. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 








The blood-red plant came to Europe as a stowaway 
Anemone: Flower of 
the Holy Land 


By A. W. ANDERSON 


Condensed from a book* 


rEAT drifts of gay color 
spread over the barren hills 
of Palestine and the Levant 
at the end of each rainy season 
when the anemone comes into 
bloom. This may account for the 
widespread belief that this is the 
plant referred to in the Bible, “Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow: they labor not, neither do 
they spin. But I say to you, that 
not even Solomon in all his glory 
was arrayed as one of these.” 
There is a story of how the first 
of these flowers found its way to 
Italy. The old tradition is this 
anemone has not always been so 
plentiful in the Mediterranean re- 
gion as it is today. Bishop Umberto 
of Pisa, who reigned in the days of 
the 2nd Crusade, was a thrifty soul. 
He pointed out that it would be 
more profitable if ships returning 
from taking soldiers to the Holy 
Land brought back as ballast good 
soil instead of barren gravel. He 
arranged for this soil to be taken 
to the Campo Santo at Pisa. In 
that way the dead could be buried 
in doubly consecrated ground. 


The anemone was a stowaway in 
one of the cargoes. When it made 
its appearance it created a sensation. 
The people, astonished to find the 
strange blood-red flower gracing 
their sacred Campo, decided that it 
must be a miracle. They attributed 
its presence to blood shed in defense 
of the Holy Land. Along the Dal- 
matian coast and other parts of 
southern Europe this anemone be- 
came known as “Blood Drops of 
Christ.” 

Because of its origin, the anemo- 
ne came to be one of the first plants 
to be grown in the old monastery 
gardens. It gradually spread over 
Europe; no wandering pilgrim 
could give his temporary hosts a 
more acceptable gift than a dry root 
of this lovely flower from the Land 
of the Holy Cross. Long before the 
Reformation, new varieties appear- 
ed, and by the 16th century there 
were at least 12 different kinds. 

One became known as the French 
anemone. It was a particularly fine 
strain, notable for its brilliantly col- 
ored blooms on long stalks. The 
strain was developed by a Maitre 


*The Coming of the Flowers. 1950. Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 36, Gt. Russell St., W. C. 1, 
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Bachelicu, one of the 
most important florists of 
Paris, in the 17th century. 
Maitre Bachelieu liked to 
keep his good things to 
himself. We are told that 
“for ten long years he 
grew these plants without 
giving so much as a fiber 
of his double anemones 
or one seed of his single 
ones to any person.” Dur- 
ing all that time the bur- 
gomaster of Antwerp had 
cast a covetous eye on the 
handsome, long-stemmed 
flowers growing in Mai- 
tre Bachelieu’s garden. 
He finally concluded that 
since he could not hope 
to get them by fair means, 


it might be well worth 
while to try a little trick- 
ery. 

Judging the time when 
the seeds should be ripe, 
the burgomaster invited 


himself to see Maitre 
Bachelieu’s garden. As he 
passed the anemone bed 
his fur-lined civic robe 


Gardens Are for Glory 


It is hard to tear oneself away from the 
garden in the long, slow twilights of June. 

It was in a garden that man drew his 
first breath and became “a living soul.” 
And it was in a garden that he committed 
his first sin, the sin of disobedience. It was 
in the Garden of Gethsemane that our 
Lord went to pray on the night betore 
His trial and crucifixion. 

When the great work of redemption 
was finished they laid His broken body 
in a garden. You remember that when 
Mary, weeping at the empty sepulcher, 
heard her name spoken, she did not at 
first recognize the voice of the risen Christ. 
It is written that she supposed Him to 
be the gardener. 

Some folks never get beyond the bound- 
aries of their own country; some never 
even go into the next county, but every- 
body knows what a garden is like. So 
everybody has some idea of the place from 
which Mary ran to tell the greatest news 
that has ever been told upon this planet. 


From The Glory of the Garden by Patience Strong 


(1951. New York: Dutton. $2.50). 


slipped off his arm. Before anything 
could be said, his servant, as plan- 
ned, darted forward and picked up 
the robe together with such of the 
fluffy seeds as stuck to the fur. The 
burgomaster tendered his apologies. 
The servant took the robe to the 
carriage and awaited his master. 


Gleefully the purloined seeds 


were picked off and sown. The 
burgomaster made no attempt to 
hide the method by which he had 
at last come into possession of the 
coveted anemones. 

He was more generous than the 
original owner, and the following 
summer he distributed seeds and 
seedlings among all his friends. 
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Laws, penalties, highway improvements—nothing will 
’ § 2) & 
end teen-age traffic deaths except a firm “Nol!” 


Is Your Teen-Ager 
Safe in That Car? 


By MILTON MAYER 


Condensed from 


Better Homes and Gardens* 


NEW SEDAN tears down a 

Midwestern highway in the 

moonlight. The night is 

shattered by a crash—then 
silence. The sedan has hit a truck 
going in the same direction, sliced 
its own top off, turned over, and 
crushed the decapitated bodies in 
the tonneau. Five are dead, three 
boys and two gisls, 17 to 19 years 
old. The 19-year-old driver, thrown 
clear of the wreckage, is still alive 
on the roadside. 

Exactly 60 minutes before the 
crash—the hands of the dashboard 
clock were jammed at 10:01—the 
six teen-agers were in the same au- 
ditorium. Three of them, including 
the driver, were on the stage in gray 
cap and gown. It was graduation 
night. 

The speedometer of the wrecked 
car was found the following day, 
jammed at 92 miles per hour. 

Remonstrances, pleas, warnings, 
threats—nothing stops such killing. 
Speeches, pamphlets, posters—noth- 


ing stops the killing. Rapidly rising 
insurance rates—it now costs as 
much as 65% additional to insure 
a young driver—nothing stops the 
killing. 

In 20 years, the over-all highway 
death rate has risen 13%, and 86% 
for drivers under 25. In 1949, 7,000 
18-to-24-year-olds were killed, 300,- 
000 injured. 

Nothing stops the killing. Fines 
don’t stop it. Driver licensing, can- 
cellation of drivers’ licenses, com- 
pulsory trips through the morgue 
don’t stop it. Above all, statistics— 
showing that pleasure driving is a 
bigger killer than war—don’t stop 
it. Once every two minutes a young 
driver kills or maims somebody 
somewhere in America. 

Will anything stop it? Yes, moth- 
ers and fathers. It is the one short 
word, No. 

Twenty-four hours after the grad- 
uation-night crash in Iowa, pieces 
of skull were still being found. 
What about it, father? What about 
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it, mother? Perhaps your Norma 
Jane or your Bernie has a date. Per- 
haps you'll do something about it 
tomorrow. But tonight your chil- 
dren will die. 

Will you face the facts? It isn’t 
easy. It means your sitting down 
alone together tonight and asking 
yourselves, “Just what kind of 
youngster do we have?” 

Some children — and youngsters 
are sometimes children when they 
are past 21—should never drive a 
car under any conditions. Most chil- 
dren 16 or older should drive a car 
only under certain conditions. And 
some very few should be allowed 
to drive under any conditions. 

Let’s look at some human traits 
that will help you face up to the 
question. 

Recklessness. 1s your boy (or girl) 
impetuous, a little wild? Is he the 
kind that takes a dare? A bit of a 
show-off, in or out of a car? 

Carelessness. 1s your boy (or girl) 
the absent-minded type who doesn’t 
keep his room tidy, forgets appoint- 
ments, doesn’t pay much attention 
to the condition of his or other peo- 
ple’s belongings, likes to eat, sleep, 
study erratically ? 

Secretiveness. Does he (or she) 
keep things from you, stretch the 
truth, dodge responsibility for his 
or her acts, clam up when you want 
to know where he or she has been, 
and with whom? 

A ffability. Does he (or she) take 
up easily with people? Make new 
friends fast? Go to great lengths to 


be popular? Judge each of your 
child’s companions by the same cri- 
teria you use to judge your child, 
and judge your child, at least in 
part, accordingly. 

Inconsideration. Does he (or she) 
interrupt conversation; push ahead 
of others in a group; neglect to help 
elderly people, invalids, or small 
children; trip over a misplaced chair 
and leave it for someone else to 
trip over; race out to play without 
finding out whether mother or fa- 
ther wants something done around 
the house? 

Aggressiveness. The unusually 
aggressive child is usually aggres- 
sive because of a deep sense of in- 
feriority. Aggressiveness, inconsid- 
eration, and recklessness are fre- 
quently found together. Does your 
child tend to pick quarrels over 
food, or a seat at a show or in a 
car or a game? Does he (or she) 
insist upon his or her “rights,” show 
a stubborn streak, make demands 
without regard for the good of 
others? 

Brilliance. Safe driving has noth- 
ing to do with high intelligence. 
Brilliance is irrelevant. It isn’t a 
mind behind the wheel, but a body 
under ordinarily intelligent, emo- 
tional control. 

Awkwardness. Is your child be- 
low the average in ordinary coordi- 
nation in the handling of dishes, 
oars, sports equipment, tools, and 
machinery of any kind? 

Shyness. Is your child anxious to 
get along with the crowd, but afraid 
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to speak out against the acts of a 
leader? In proving he or she is “one 
of the crowd,” your child may be 
one among those killed on the high- 
way. . 
Physical deficiency. Physical de- 
ficiency is not necessarily a handi- 
cap to driving; it is often conducive 
to cautiousness. But ignorance of 
the condition is dangerous (such as 
nearsightedness, night blindness, 
and so on), and the effort to ignore 
or conceal it (by not wearing glasses 
or other compensatory apparatus) 
is extremely dangerous. 
“Girl-craziness” or “boy-crazi- 


ness.” Is your boy or girl inordinate- 


ly moonstruck? Nearly every young- 
ster is, at some period, and what, 
pray tell, would life be like if they 


weren’t? But one-armed driving is 
one of Death’s best friends. 

Make your decision tonight, on 
the spot. Don’t call your Norma 
Jane or your Bill in until you've 
made it. There is nothing to argue; 
there is something to judge. 

Make it Yes or No or “Under 
certain conditions.” In most  in- 
stances, the decision will be, “Under 
certain conditions.” But decide the 
conditions clearly, fix them firmly, 
and never relax them. 

Whether your child is a boy or 
girl, remember that most of the 
teen-age highway dead were passen- 
gers. There is almost always one, 
usually more than one, youngster in 
the car besides the driver. No ques- 
tion is more important than “Who’s 
driving?” If you ever let your boy 
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or girl ride in an automobile with- 
out knowing who’s driving, you are 
courting death for the person you 
love most. 

The likelihood of a boy’s having 
an accident at the wheel is far great- 
er than a girl’s. In one exhaustive 
study of teen-age drivers, conducted 
jointly by the Cleveland Board of 
Education, Police department, and 
Automobile club, with the assistance 
of the Ohio Motor Vehicle depart- 
ment, it was found that 10.4% of 
the boys studied had accidents, only 
14% of the girls. The girls, of 
course, had done less driving than 
the boys, but the common-sense fact 
remains that aggressiveness and 
dare-deviltry are characteristic traits 
of the male. You may expect your 
boy or girl to object, loudly, plain- 
tively, angrily. But it’s tears now or 
blood Jater. 

Speed is the brightest word in the 
lexicon of youth, and the greatest 
highway killer is speed. Forty-five 
per cent of all automobile fatalities 
in 1949 were caused by speed. 

When your boy or girl does use 
the car, especially at night, when 
most accidents occur, see to it that 
he or she leaves with plenty of time 
to spare to reach the destination. 

Above all, don’t put pressure on 
the kids to get home at a given min- 
ute. Don’t warn them that if they 
get in late, they will be punished or 
forbidden future use of the car. If 
you tell them to drive 30 miles an 
hour and get in at 11 o'clock, you 
may discover at a coroner’s inquest 
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1951 IS YOUR TEEN-AGER $ 
that they drove closer to 90 to make 
the curfew. Appeal to their sense of 
responsibility, if you can; persuade 
them to phone you if they are going 
to be late. If nothing avails, the time 
has come for the flat No. 

One element of maturity is pride 
in safety rather than speed. Instill 
that pride in your youngsters. The 
engineer of the Super Chief is more 
proud of his safety record than his 
speed. The captain of the Queen 
Mary wouldn’t think of endanger- 
ing his ship to make a fast crossing. 
An airline pilot thinks of nothing 
but safety. 

Before your youngster drives, he 
should know how to drive—not 
how to make the automobile 
Learning how to drive means, pri- 
marily, learning the rules and good 
manners of driving, and only sec- 
ondarily the mechanics. Between 
you and your youngster on the front 
seat, and on the dining-room table 
in the evening, should be a driver’s 
manual. 

Driving an automobile requires, 
first and last, moral knowle« Ige, the 
knowledge of the ase of power. The 
common term for this kind of 
knowledge—which is in the heart 
as much as it is in the head, is sense 
of responsibility. Driving an auto- 
mobile means the dreadful respon- 
sibility of driving 60 horses instantly 
responsive to the touch of a toe. It 
means the dreadful responsibility 
for four other drivers, out in front, 
behind, in the next lane, and ap- 
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proaching, all of whom may be 
morally incapable of driving. And 
unless youngsters get a sense of re- 
sponsibility before they are old 
enough to drive, they are not likely 
to acquire it behind the wheel. 

Who will decide that your Billy 
or your Betty has acquired this 
moral knowledge? You, father, and 
you, mother, and only you. But how 
well do you drive? How responsi- 
bly? Nothing teaches a sense of 
responsibility like example. 

There are many good things 
which, as citizens, parents can cam- 
paign for: better law enforcement, 
modern traffic regulations, stiffer 
driver’s licensing and __ penalties, 
more grade separations. Best of all 
is a compulsory driving course, 
which should be given by every 
high school in America. The Cleve- 
land study showed that driver edu- 
cation in the high schools cut the 
teen-age accident rate in half. 

Similar studies made throughout 
the country show the same results, 
A driver-education course including 
behind-the-wheel instruction —_re- 
quires only 28 hours of a total of 
approximately 2,000 hours of high- 
school work. 

What I have suggested lies whol- 
ly and absolutely within your power 
as father and mother. You alone 
can do it, and you can do it at once. 
Your son’s or daughter’s life is in 
jeopardy. Their blood will be on 
your hands if, instead of doing, you 
deplore. 








Homer and the classics lured Connolly into a 


world’s record 


The Author Who Won AL 
the Olympics 


By ARTHUR DALEY 


Condensed from the New York 


HE FIRsT Olympic champion 

was Coroebus of Elis. He 

won the great foot race in 
a meadow beside the river Alpheus 
at Olympia in 776 B.c. In 394 a.v., 
Emperor Theodosius halted the 
Olympic games by decree. It was 
not until 1896 that the games were 
resumed. That was 55 years ago. 
The champion was James Brendan 
Connolly, a red-haired Bostonian. 
He became the first Olympic cham- 
pion of the modern era, winning 
the hop, step, and jump, the open- 
ing event of the 1896 games at 
Athens. 

Even today James B. Connolly is 
prouder of that title than of the 
books he has written, even though 
the books have made him the most 
distinguished author of sea stories 
in the land. Connolly had to make 
a bitter choice to win his champion- 
ship, but he doesn’t regret it. 

Young Jim was a student at Har- 
vard in those days, and a fine ath- 
lete. He had won the triple jump 
at the National A. A. U. title meet. 
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Times* 


He also was an avid reader of the 
classics, completely fascinated by 
Chapman’s translation of Homer. 
When he read that the Olympic 
games were being revived after 
1,500 years, he couldn’t resist, par- 
ticularly since they were to be held 
on the ancient sites about which 
Homer had written with such elo- 
quence. 

There was no formal American 
Olympic team then. It was strictly 
a catch-as-catch-can operation, and 
anyone who could pay his own way 
was eligible. The Boston A. A. and 
Princeton were the only groups rep- 
resented. 

The collegians were financed by 
Bob Garrett. He was to find it a 
profitable investment, because he 
himself won two Olympic crowns. 
Presumably, Princeton raised no ob- 
jections to the Garrett expedition, 
but Harvard definitely frowned on 
Connolly’s going. He applied for a 
two-month leave of absence, and 
was told stiffly that he could resign 
if he wished and then apply later 


*Times Square, New York City. April 4, 1951. 
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for reinstatement. No concessions 
would be made. 

“Tm not resigning and applying 
for reinstatement later,’ Connolly 
replied. He flared into the redhead- 
ed rage he’d inherited from Aran 
Island fisherfolk ancestors. “I’m 
quitting now.” 

The Boston A. A. group, which 
Connolly joined, worked its way to 
Athens on a cattle boat. In Naples, 
Connolly lost his wallet in a cab. 
He was penniless. His train ticket 
to Athens also was in the wallet. 
However, the Italian police nailed 
the cabbie. He had spent the cash, 
but still had the ticket. Connolly 
grabbed it and raced for the train. 
He sprinted down the platform as 
the train was pulling out, and was 
able to get on only because the train 
was not yet making full speed. Will- 
ing hands pulled him aboard. 

The group reached Athens in 
time for breakfast. It was assumed 
that the athletes had 12 days for 
practice, to get used to the climate 
and to become adjusted after the 
long hard voyage. However, the 
Greeks used the Hellenic calendar 
instead of the Roman. Instead of 
12 days to spare, the Americans 
had none at all. Connolly had to 
compete on the day he arrived. His 
dismay wasn’t lessened when he ar- 
rived at the field. The runway for 
jumping wasn’t sleek and _ hard- 
packed cinders. It was loose soil, 
heavy underfoot. 


Connolly was the last man of all 
the contestants to try. He raced 
down and hopped, stepped and 
jumped 45 feet. An excited roar 
cascaded out of the stands. 

“What’s that racket for?” asked 
the startled Connolly as he lay in 
the pit. 

“By Jove, man,” answered a rue- 
ful English rival. “You’re a mile in 
front!” 

Actully it was only three feet, 
not a mile. But Connolly’s leap of 
45 feet was sufficient to bring vic- 
tory and a traditional wreath of 
olives to this later-day Coroebus. 

How good was Connolly? Well, 
he later did 49 feet one-half inch 
in the triple jump and that remained 
as a world record for 13 years. 

Perhaps something should be said 
for Harvard, as a final word, be- 
cause that school may not have 
wanted him to go to the Olympics, 
but it did give him his major H. 
It was for winning the Olympie 
championship. The letter was not 
given to Jim Connolly, however, 
until the 50th anniversary of his 
graduating class, in 1949. That’s a 
pretty long delay, even for Harvard. 

James B. Connolly would be a 
great man if he had done no more 
than write his fascinating tales of 
the Gloucester fishing banks. But as 
the first of the modern Olympic 
champions he’s extra special. He’s a 
true champion in sports as well as 
literature. 








Follow a few simple rules and you'll feel 


better and live longer 


Don’t Mix Foods 
That Feud 


By DANIEL C. MUNRO, M.D. 





FIRST interest in food 
M combinations followed a 

simple observation of my 
own digestion. I noticed that on 
some picnics I would have discom- 
fort two or three hours after eating 
the sandwiches which were always 
our lunch. Most laymen would call 
it “sour stomach.” On other picnics 
I would feel fine all day. Checking 
soon showed me that the sand- 
wiches which gave me trouble were 
made with meat, eggs or cheese. 
When the sandwiches were made 
of tomato, lettuce, jam or preserves, 
I felt fine. 

Yet I knew that meat, eggs, and 
cheese agreed with me. I ate them 
frequently with no bad effects what- 
ever. The answer was obvious: they 
gave me trouble only when I ate 
them with bread. 

Bread is a Aigh carbohydrate. Eat- 
ing high carbohydrates with pro- 
teins like meat, eggs, or cheese, in- 
terferes with your digestion and 
may bring you deficiencies of vita- 


*Man Alive: You’re Half Dead! Copyright, 
64 E. 42nd St., 
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mins and minerals. It is not enough 
to have vitamins and minerals in 
the food we eat: they must actually 
be used by our bodies. We can eat 
large quantities of them and get no 
benefit at all from them! When we 
eat other foods which interfere with 
the proper chemical digestion of the 
vitamin-mineral foods, we fail to 
absorb the vitamins and minerals 
into our circulation. For instance, 
very little (if any) of the calcium in 
cheese will be used if it reaches our 
small intestine when an alkaline 
digestive process is going on there. 
The calcium will make a chemical 
combination with the alkali and 
become nonabsorbable; no matter 
how much cheese we eat we may 
still suffer from calcium deficiency. 
But if this food reaches our small 
intestine when an acid condition is 
present, then much of the calcium 
will be used. 

Obviously then, we must be cer- 
tain that when we eat cheese, our 
small intestine will be acid and not 
1950, by Bartholomew House, Inc., 205 
255 pp. $3. 
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alkaline. But how? The answer is 
clear: By not eating any high car- 
bohydrates at the same time. 

Let us look at the chemistry of 
your digestion. You have two dis- 
tinctly different types of digestion: 
an acid digestion for proteins 
(meats, fish, eggs, and cheese) and 
an alkaline digestion for carbohy- 
drates (sugars and starches). You 
Jearned in your chemistry class that 
acids and alkalis neutralize each 
other. 

All physiologists agree that pro- 
teins are digested largely in the 
stomach, by the gastric juice, which 
is acid. Gastric juice contains free 
hydrochloric acid and pepsin, the 
ferment that works on the protein. 
Pepsin acts only in an acid medium. 
In other words, the stomach con- 


tents are always acid, and the stom- 
ach must be acid to digest protein 
foods. 

Carbohydrate foods are digested 
largely in the small intestine by the 
pancreas secretions, which are alka- 


line. Pancreas secretions contain 
amylopsin, which works on the 
starch, and the amylopsin acts only 
in an alkaline medium. On their 
way through the stomach, carbo- 
hydrates slow up the secretion of 
the hydrochloric acid in the stom- 
ach, combine with some of the hy- 
drochloric acid which is already 
there and take it away with them. 
Your stomach then has a harder 
time digesting proteins eaten with 
the carbohydrates. 

Fats are a third kind of food. Pure 





fats go right through the stomach 
to the small intestine. There they 
break down to fatty acids. The fatty 
acids, of course, work to neutralize 
alkaline secretions. Carbohydrates 
cannot be properly digested at the 
same time. 

Hence, Rule 1. Do not combine 
pure fats (butter, cream, bacon fat) 
with high starches (potatoes, bread, 
cereal, sweets) at any one meal. 

If you’ve had high carbohydrates 
at a meal, don’t eat any fats. And 
if you’re having fats, don’t eat any 
carbohydrates. Simple, isn’t it? IE 
you're having bacon for breakfast, 
don’t eat cereal or bread. If you’re 
having potatoes for lunch and a 
sweet dessert, don’t put. butter on 
your potatoes or cream in your cof 
fee. 

Primitive man did not eat fats 
with carbohydrates. Eating his food 
as he found it, he ate lots of fat 
with his meat when he killed an 
animal; but he never found lumps 
of pure fat attached to any vegetable 
(carbohydrate) foods. He never had 
to digest fats and starches at the 
same meal. Today we try to do 
that, and have trouble. 

Eat fats with meats, or with any 
other proteins, fish, eggs or cheese. 
In fact you must be sure to eat fats 
with meat; they not only can be 
combined but they must be com- 
bined. 

One of the most important studies 
of exclusive high protein and fat 
diets, was based on the experiences 
of the Arctic explorers Vilhjalmur 
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For Lunch 

For those who call leafy vege- 
tables “rabbit's food,” here is a 
salad bowl with a college educa- 
tion. 

Take an aged and fragrant 
wooden salad bowl. Prepare these 
ingredients. 

Lettuce leaves in smallish sec 
tions, watercress, escarole, chicory 
and romaine—all of them or any 
that are available. 

Shred raw carrots, radishes, 
and celery in good quantity, and 
a spring onion or two, green ends 
and all. 

Shred chicken and thin ham 
slices in strings about two or 
three inches long, quantity de- 
pending upon how carnivorous 
you feel. If you want to keep 
your weight down, omit the meat 
entirely. 

Prepare half-inch balls of cot- 
tage cheese, or any other cheese 
you fancy. 

Select a good salad dressing, 
French, Roquefort or Russian. 

To serve, put everything into 
the salad bowl, add the requisite 
amount of dressing, and toss with 
a wooden fork and spoon. 

Take this tonic regularly in 
‘place of lunch and with nothing 
else. Particularly no bread. Even 
beverages are unnecessary except 
as a habit, as the water content 
of this salad is high. It is a per- 
fect, balanced meal in itself. 


Stefansson and Karsten Andersen. 

The conclusions reached by this 
test were 1. it is possible for man to 
live for long periods on meat alone; 
2. no ill effects whatever follow; 3. 
the diet must contain large quanti- 
ties of fat and some liver. 

It all works out beautifully—fats, 
proteins, acids, all go together and 
help each other. Remember that, 
associate them in your mind: fats, 
proteins, acids. 

But remember that it’s a different 
story with carbohydrates. Carbohy- 
drates (starches and sugars) are di- 
gested by alkalies. From this we get 
Rule 2. Don’t combine acids and 
carbohydrates. Don’t take butter- 
milk, vinegar, orange, lemon or 
grapefruit juice at any meal with 
high starches and sugars. 

You should remember, of course, 
that most healthy persons can com- 
bine orange juice and starches with- 
out feeling any distress. But dam- 
age is done just the same! Every 
time a man combines acids and 
starches he is making trouble for his 
digestion, he is getting less value 
from his foods, and he is hurting 
himself. Your body can adjust it- 
self for a while to the most terrible 
treatment. You have heard many 
people exclaim, “I have the diges- 
tion of a horse,” or, “I could eat 
nails and it wouldn’t hurt me.” But 
15 years later some of these people 
are wrecks. 

My third rule is, perhaps, the most 
important of all. It is this: Rule 3. 
Do not combine high proteins 
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(meat, fish, eggs or cheese) with 
high starches (potatoes, cereals, 
breads, sweets) at the same meal. 

Animals, such as the cow or sheep, 
that eat only vegetable food, have 
specialized in alkaline digestion. 
They are equipped to eat large 
quantities of food in proportion to 
their size, compared to humans. 
They all first alkalinize their food 
by much chewing (their saliva be- 
ing alkali), and they all rechew 
their food for a long time (chewing 
the cud). They all have a large sack 
or pouch where man has his tiny 
appendix. 

Animals, such as lions or wild 
dogs, that eat meat, have specialized 
in acid digestion. They bolt their 
food in large pieces and chew it 
as little as possible, if at all. Actually 
the less they chew it, the better it is 
for them. An experimental study 
on dogs carried out at the Mayo 
clinic showed that dogs digested 
meat fed in large chunks far better 
than ground meat. 

It is highly significant that meat- 
eating animals have no appendix or 
a very small one. Man, with his 
small appendix, seems plainly in the 
class of the meat-eating animals. 
Our inability to handle starches and 
sugars advantageously seems to 
stem from our physical make-up. 

When we eat meat we should 
chew it as little as possible; but 
when we eat vegetable foods, we 
should chew well and thoroughly. 

In Turkey and the Balkans, 
where it is not uncommon for na- 





tives to reach the age of 120 to 150 
years, the most constant article of 
food is soured milk. In those na- 
tions, when the farmer milks a cow, 
he immediately puts the milk into a 
large container which already has 
some sour milk in it, and it all sours, 
Thus all the milk they drink—and 
they drink lots of it—is sour. 

I believe that the great age im 
the men is due to a large amount 
of calcium taken in usable form 
(the sour milk is acid) and there 
fore promotes the use of its calcium 
by the human body. 

Sour milk, the matsoon of Tur- 
key, the yogurt of Central Asia, 
acidophilus milk and koumiss— 
these are all especially valuable ad- 
ditions to our diet, taken alone or 
with proteins. 

Americans are notorious for their 
soft teeth because Americans are 
notoriously calcium deficient. Not 
because we don’t eat foods rich in 
calcium, but largely because we 
don’t eat them in combinations in 
which the calcium can be used. Ani- 
mals never eat high proteins and 
high carbohydrates at the same 
meal. That is why they have excel- 
lent teeth. 

Improperly digested proteins split 
up into large molecules that are 
actually toxic. Some of these mole- 
cules are the substance called hista- 
mine. The histamine we manufac- 
ture within ourselves is a direct 
cause of many common troubles, 
especially allergic reactions such as 
hay fever, asthma, eczema, coryza, 
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migraine headaches and general ma- 
laise. 

I have made careful observations 
on many allergic patients with anti- 
histamines. When these patients eat 
a mixed meal, they require more 
units of antihistamine to control 
their symptoms than when they eat 
proteins only or carbohydrates only! 
The mixed diet produced more his- 
tamine! Many allergic patients, in 
fact, lost their symptoms entirely by 
simply avoiding bad food combina- 
tions; they actually lost their hay 
fever or headaches by eating the 
kind of meals I recommended. But 
as soon as they slipped and ate an 
unwise meal, back came the symp- 
toms. The evidence on the matter 
of histamine production alone is 
sufficient to justify all my recom- 
mendations on food combinations. 

I realize that I am recommending 
radical changes in your present eat- 
ing habits. There is always a hard- 
ship in shaking off your old habits. 
You are certainly entitled to ask the 
question, “If I undertake this 
change of habit for one month, 
what effect can I expect?” 


A straight question deserves an 
honest answer. How quickly you 
feel noticeable improvement de- 
pends largely on how good your 
health is to begin with, and how 
bad your eating habits have been in 
the past. 

1. If you are now in fine health, 
have been eating plenty of protein, 
have no digestive troubles, no 
marked deficiencies, you may feel 
no effects of this diet in one month’s 
time. But if you will come around 
in ten years’ time I can tell whether 
you have been following perfect eat- 
ing habits by just looking at you. 

2. If you now suffer from occa- 
sional flatulence, indigestion, “acid- 
ity” and gas, a month on this regi- 
men with no cheating will work 
wonders. Your ailments will prob- 
ably disappear. 

3. If you now feel “all right” but 
sluggish and under par, if you have 
been eating unwisely, too much car- 
bohydrate and not enough of the 
other food factors, you will experi- 
ence a new feeling of well-being 
and full health which perhaps you 
did not believe possible. 


Answers to Tree Quiz 
(On page 47) 


. Beech. 
. Plane. 
. Date. 
. Oak. 
. Pear. 


1. Eucalyptus. 
2. Spruce. 

3. Orange. 

4. Ash. 

5. Birch. 


16. Cedar. 
17. Redwood. 
18. Judas. 
19. Lemon. 
20. Chestnut. 


ae. 

. Banana. 
. Elm. 

. Pine. 

. Cork. 
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He brought some of the splendor of Europe’s cathedrals 
to the Midwestern forests 


Architect in the Wilderness 


By EARL H. REED 


Condensed from Measure* 


N A HILL in the ghost town 
of New Diggings, Wis., 
stands a little Greco-Gothic 

wood church built in 1844. It is the 
best surviving example of the works 
of the energetic Dominican frontier 
missionary, Samuel Mazzuchelli. 


The building is weatherbeaten and 
needs paint; but the naive mixture 
of fret and tracery which graces the 
exterior is still delightful. Astonish- 
ing pointed windows with wooden 


louvers produce a mystical illumi- 
nation, in the manner of the stained- 
glass of Gothic times. The simple 
interior is enriched with a white 
and gold altar of mixed Greek and 
Gothic style, which he designed. 
Mazzuchelli’s building activities 
were prodigious, but they were sec- 
ondary to his labors for the faith. 
He was tireless in his work among 
the savages. He witnessed and 
helped in changing a vast wilder- 
ness into settled regions. 
Mazzuchelli was born in Milan 
in 1806, the 16th child of a distin- 
guished family. He came to the 
New World through Florence, Bo- 
logna, Milan, Genoa, Turin, the 
Tyrol, Lyons, and Paris. From the 





churches and public buildings im 
these cities he drew inspiration that 
was with him all of his life. 

The young missionary was of- 
dained at Cincinnati in 1830. His 
first assignment sent him 800 miles 
away to Mackinac, the farthermost 
point of the diocese. There, amid 
Indians, traders, and trappers, he 
was frontier priest and architect. 
He established himself in the little 
cedar-log church of Ste. Anne (now 
demolished). Mazzuchelli’s contri- 
bution was a 15-foot addition to the 
church, together with an adjacent 
house for the priest. This work took 
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100 days and was built for $200. 

He penetrated as much of the 
wilderness as he could, converting 
savages and learning their language 
and customs. He learned from them 
how to place slender poles in the 
ground, bend them together, and 
cover them with mats to form a 
simple lodge church. It was com- 
plete with low side door, smoke and 
light holes, bark altar and candle- 
sticks. 

At Green Bay Mazzuchelli made 
his architectural debut. It was there 
he designed and supervised the 
building of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist (a “Gothic church” 
he described it in a letter to Pope 
Gregory), completed in 1832 at a 
cost of 20,000 francs. A school 
formed an L with it. The construc- 
tion resembled that of any early 
Midwestern barn, with roughhewn, 
peg-fastened heavy timber work. At 
this time Mazzuchelli learned from 
the Canadian-American carpenters 
at Green Bay the timber construc- 
tion which he used in his later 
churches. An example is the one at 
New Diggings, where both the roof 
trusses and the floor timbers were 
sawed, many lower members left 
roughhewn, and the center sup- 
ported on loose rocks. 

In 1835 Mazzuchelli visited Ga- 
lena, already a lead-mining center 
of 800 in northwest Illinois. He was 
distressed to find “about 300 Cath- 
olics who had neither priest nor 
church.” Dubuque, across the river, 
was in a similar situation. The Cath- 


June 


olics of Galena sent a special plea 
to Rome to ask for him as their 
pastor. The request was finally 
granted, and after a second brief 
period in the Michigan woods, 
Mazzuchelli moved to Illinois. 

In Galena he worked four years, 
tirelessly, and alone, for the most 
part (the nearest priest was 100 
miles away). By difficult trails, he 
visited widely separated stations, 
journeying down river all the way 
to St. Louis for confession. Some 
of his later churches have details 
like Bishop Rosati’s superb cathe- 
dral in St. Louis, which had just 
been built by professional architects. 

By the time he settled in Galena, 
Mazzuchelli had a rough-and-ready 
architectural skill based on experi- 
ence. Two new churches, St. ‘Ra- 
phael’s in Dubuque and St. Mi- 
chael’s in Galena, were well under 
way by the summer of 1836. As 
usual, he drew his own plans “to 
save the expense of an architect,” 
and hired any available workmen. 
These workers were few and un- 
skilled. Mazzuchelli was impressed 
with the heavy financial support 
from Protestants. “Not only Catho- 
lics but many Protestants gave the 
impulse to this noble enterprise, 
contributing from $5 to even $20,” 
he wrote in his Memoirs. 

A Galena newspaper of the period 
describes St. Raphael’s in Dubuque 
as being constructed entirely of 
stone and having a great apse, vault, 
Doric pilasters, and beautiful Ro- 
man windows. It was then believed 
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The early churches and schools 
at Mackinac and Green Bay, St. 
Raphael’s and the bishop’s resi- 
dence at Dubuque, St. Michael's 
of Galena, St. Paul’s of Burling- 
ton, St. Andrew’s of Belleville, St. 
Mary’s of Iowa City, and other 
works of Mazzuchelli have disap- 
peared. In altered torm, surviving 
examples in addition to those 
mentioned in this article include: 
St. Rose’s of Cuba City, the Con- 
vent of St. Rose at Galena, St. 
Anthony's of Davenport, and St. 
Matthew's of Muscatine. 


to be the largest and most beautiful 
church in the region. During con- 
struction, Mazzuchelli lived for two 
years in a cellar room of the cathe- 
dral-to-be, moving later to a make- 
shift church in Galena where he 
had a cot “hidden away in a tiny 
closet near the altar, having the 
honor and privilege of abiding in 
common with the Lord.” When it 
was consecrated in 1838 by Bishop 
Loras of the new Dubuque diocese, 
St. Raphael’s had cost $5,000. Illness 
prevented Mazzuchelli from attend- 
ing. Meanwhile, work on neighbor- 
ing St. Michael’s faced unusual difh- 
culties. It was not finished until 
1842. By that time it cost the then 
exorbitant sum of $14,000. 

As early as 1836 a site had also 
been acquired in Prairie du Chien. 
But it was not until 1839 that the 
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cornerstone of St. Gabriel’s was laid. 
Like St. Raphael’s and St. Michael’s, 
it was named for an archangel pro- 
tector of river travelers. St. Gabriel’s 
and St. Patrick’s (built at Benton, 
Wis., in 1852) are all that remain 
of the four great stone churches he 
erected. And only the fine Gothic 


‘arched sides of St. Gabriel’s remain 


unchanged today. 

Mazzuchelli’s last project was the 
House of St. Clara. The earlier 
frame structure of St. Patrick’s 
church at Benton was moved across 
the road and remodeled to house a 
“female academy.” Photographs 
show attractive landscaping, the be- 
ginning of an ambitious scheme. 
Though the plans for the second 
and larger building have disap- 
peared, original contracts and speci- 
fications can still be seen at St. Clara 
convent in Sinsinawa. It was a U- 
shaped, two-story, high-basement, 
stone building, 75 by 112 feet. It was 
begun in 1863 and was unfinished 
when Mazzuchelli died in 1864. 

The annals of St. Clara convent 
reveal that Mazzuchelli was a de- 
voted and inspired teacher in and 
out of classes. He taught astronomy, 
rhetoric, and natural philosophy, 
and lectured on Church history and 
the Bible. A quaint prospectus of 
1858 states that “young ladies of any 
denomination are received as pupils, 
and their religious principles are not 
in the least interfered.” His prose, 
like his speech, sometimes reflected 


his origin. 





Paper manuscript of the Four Gospels finds a place of repose 
after seven and a half centuries 


The Book of 


Kozma the Scribe 


By H. KURDIAN 


Condensed from the Kansas Magazine* 


| York, I purchased an 

4% Armenian manuscript 

} of the Four Gospels 

that was penned seven 

and a half centuries ago. The man- 

uscript has no binding, its edges are 

well worn, and the paper is stained 
from dampness. 

It has lost the books of Matthew 
and John, except the last few lines 
of Matthew. Even parts of Mark 
and Luke are missing. 

Considering the journey the man- 
uscript has made, however, the 
extant portions are in fairly good 
condition. For the manuscript has 
traveled long in time and distance. 

One hot day, perhaps about 1175, 
a bearded Armenian merchant 
climbed the dusty, tortuous streets 
of Kharpert toward the church of 
Sourp Garabed and Sourp Hagovp. 
A prosperous and venerable man, 
he was the son of the priest Kira- 
kos. He was Baba Simeon from 
Urfa (Edessa). He had been told 
that at the church he would find 
Kozma, the Armenian calligrapher. 


Baba Simeon passed through iron- 
sheathed walnut gates into the 
churchyard. The porter directed him 
to the small room of the scribe 
Kozma. 

Baba Simeon saw a monk of 
about 40, with thin, ascetic face 
fringed with a black beard. Kozma 
was at work over a crude wooden 
flat-top desk. Baba Simeon told the 
reason of his visit. He wanted Koz- 
ma to write for him a copy of the 
Four Gospels. However, with all 
respect for Kozma’s great fame and 
ability as calligrapher, Baba Simeon 
had his own ideas. He wished to 


H. Kurdian, of Wichita, Kan., 
has more than 100 Armenian 
manuscripts, perhaps the largest 
private collection in the world. 
It has been acquired since 1917. 
Articles about this collection and 
some of the individual manu- 
scripts have appeared in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic society, 
the Princeton University Library 
Chronicle, and other publications. 
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use a new material instead of the 
usual vellum: paper. Kozma would 
do it. 

After Kozma had accepted the 
commission, Baba Simeon left. Soon 
Kozma began the new Four Gos- 
pels. Bent over his desk, he wrote 
day after day on smooth paper 
stretched over vellum leaves im- 
pressed with lines so his writing 
would be even. 

Then one day Kozma’s Four Gos- 
pels were completed. Pleased, Baba 
Simeon paid the monk for his work. 

Next arose the question of proper 
illumination for the manuscript. 
The church porter was sent to in- 
vite the illuminator. Baba Simeon 
told the newcomer that he wanted 
his Four Gospels illustrated in a 
manner far different from the ac- 
cepted style of illustration. 

The illuminator thought deeply. 
The usual portraits of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John should be 
omitted, he said, and in their place 
should be full-page illustrations of 
the more important acts of the 
Saviour. Lines and colors should be 
simple. No gold should be used. 
Nothing should crowd the basic 
story from the miniatures. 

Baba Simeon was so charmed by 
the illuminator that he did not ask 
him his name or even his nation- 
ality. His work was truly unusual, 
beautiful. Long-limbed saints, an- 
gels, Christ, various individuals in 
harmony would illustrate the Four 
Gospels. 

Thus was born an Armenian 
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manuscript. It was born in times 
of unhappiness for Christians. Sala- 
din was sultan of Egypt after con- 
quering Egypt, Syria, and Iraq in 
1175. He recaptured Jerusalem in 
1187 from the Crusaders after the 
Holy City had remained under 
their rule from 1099 until 1187. The 
fall of Jerusalem shook the Chris- 
tian world. The 3rd Crusade, or- 
ganized in 1189, was joined by the 
English and led by Richard the 
Lionhearted. Although Saladin died 
in 1193 the Crusaders never recon- 
quered Jerusalem. 

Kozma’s work of Peace and God 
was born into a dark age. His book 
first needed to be restored about 
100 years later. It got more use than 
other manuscripts because of its 
readable script. Also, scholars were 
used to handling parchment, more 
durable than paper. Missing pages 
in the text were replaced. At least 
one page of Mark was replaced im 
this first restoration. 

Another 100 years later, 1374, 
Kozma’s book required a second 
and apparently more serious altera- 
tion. By then, many leaves had been 
lost. 

An Armenian priest named Sag- 
hatiel, charmed with the beauty of 
Kozma’s work, decided to have the 
book restored and rebound. He 
knew of only one restorer, the book- 
binder Garapet. Garapet was more 
binder than restorer. However, he 
did what he could. 

As a rule, manuscripts suffer the 
greatest damage in their first and 
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last parts. Garapet had to add five 
leaves of text at the beginning of 
Luke. 

He restored the missing parts of 
the text. He decorated in a simple 
and colorless manner the missing 
frontispiece of Luke, under which 
he added three lines of written 
memorial about himself. 

Perhaps during this restoration 
an able Armenian miniaturist add- 
ed portraits of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. However, there 
now remains only a much abused 
portrait of Luke, partly obliterated. 

Priest Saghatiel must have been 
satisfied with Garapet’s restoration. 
Garapet had done all that he could, 
and Saghatiel could not afford 
more. Times were bad, desperately 
bad. The last Armenian king, Levon 
VI, had surrendered to the Moham- 
medans, who now were advancing 
everywhere against Christendom. 

In 1456 an Armenian deacon 
named Adom saw the manuscript 
in the church of Sourp Vartan. He 
added his memorial on one of the 
blank pages. His hand is poor and 
his spelling uncertain. But he knew 
that a book as good as Kozma’s 
should survive. When deacon Adom 
saw this book, Constantinople, the 
proud capital of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, had fallen. The victorious 
Turkish Sultan Mehmed II dese- 


crated Santa Sophia and converted 
it to a mosque. Constantinople was 
plundered, burned, and the popula- 
tion massacred on May 23, 1453. 

Armenia was a bloody, shapeless 
mass under local Mohammedan 
tyrants, who desired only to plunder 
and kill. And yet there still were 
Armenians who built churches, 
wrote manuscripts, restored and re- 
bound them. 

In 1513 a. p. an Armenian named 
Khapaz Avedis saw Kozma’s book 
stolen by Mohammedans in the 
sacking of the Armenian city of 
Paghesh (Bitliss). He bought the 
book from them. 

What happened to Kozma’s book 
after 1513 is not recorded. No doubt 
its fragile paper sheets struggled 
against time, the elements, and 
above all, men. The struggle must 
have been hard, for almost half of 
Kozma’s works are lost. 

Time and again Kozma’s manu- 
script, known as the Queen of Trans- 
lations, was almost destroyed. Then 
it would be rebound and again al- 
most destroyed, until in 1941 it 
landed in New York among the 
wares of a Persian importer. I pur- 
chased it from him. In my posses- 
sion Kozma’s manuscript made the 
journey, I hope its final one, to 
Wichita. There it has joined other 
Armenian manuscripts and relics. 


eA «coon way to give your car a lasting finish is to try to beat a train to a 


crossing. 
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Hermann Flade’s unflinching courage offers a glimmer 
of hope in East Germany 


The boy the IReds Couldn’t Silence 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 


American correspondent for the Berlin Der Monat 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


yw several weeks, one of the 
comic strips featured in 
New York’s Daily Mirror 
presented a new adventure of the 
Joe Palooka character, Humphrey 
Pennyworth. “The Russians” had 
brought him to trial as an alleged 
American spy, but 
when the Soviet radio 
was to broadcast his 
confession, he shocked 
his Soviet judges with 
a somewhat illiterate, 
yet highly patriotic 
speech in praise of 
America. 
It struck the Mir- J 
ror’s editor as hilarious 4 
that, only a few days 
after the strip had been 
depicting the Palooka 
character’s heroic encounter with 
Soviet justice, a very similar scene 
had actually happened in commu- 
nist-controlled East Germany. 
Hermann Joseph Flade was born 
in the Bavarian town of Wurzberg 
on May 22, 1932, eight months be- 
fore Hitler came to power. When 
he was ten, he was drafted into the 
Hitler Youth. He must have been 


an extraordinary child, for after 
two years, at 12, he left the nazi 
group. 

One year later the Soviets occu- 
pied the region. “He refused,” as 
communist authorities later report- 
ed, “to be a member of the FDJ 

(the communist Free 

' German Youth — suce 

serman Youth = suc 

| ceeding the Hitler 

Youth); he preferred 
to renounce the finan- 
cial aid granted its 
members to pay their 
way through school, 
and chose instead to 
earn it by menial 
work.” In June, 1950, 
he had to join the FDJ, 
so he would not be 
expelled from school. 

His communist teachers attested 
before the court that Flade was 
“very intelligent, much more seri- 
ous than his classmates. He was 
quiet, retiring, and never talked 
much to anybody.” But they added, 
to slight him before his communist 
judges, that “he was a fanatical 
Catholic, and tried to prove by 
every means that Catholicism teach- 
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es the right doctrines. He also had 
the opinion that the only true 
democracy is American democracy.” 

Flade was to graduate in 1951. 
On the night of Oct. 15, 1950, the 
high-school boy, who was 18 now, 
sneaked through the deserted streets 
of Olbernhau, a bulgy brief case 
under his arm. Every few minutes 
he stopped at a house door, a fence, 
a lamppost, and pasted a crudely 
printed leaflet on it. A man and a 
woman in the uniform of the 
Volkspolizei, the communist police 
force, appeared from one of their 
hideaways; they were heavily armed 
and had a vicious police dog. When 
they tried to arrest Flade, he drew 
his small pocket knife in self- 
defense. The policewoman hit him 
several times over the head with 
her club. He slightly wounded her 
colleague, policeman Drechsel, in 
the upper arm and in the back. He 
wished to wound Drechsel but not 
kill him. 

Flade was arrested after two days. 
Four months later he had to stand 
trial before the 22nd (Great) Cham- 
ber of the Dresden Criminal court. 
His judges were sure that they had 
broken down the boy. They thought 
that he would admit his guilt, ac- 
cuse others for misleading him, and 
ask the court for mercy. In short, 
they thought Flade would be a re- 
pentant traitor. They arranged to 
transmit the whole trial by loud- 
speakers to the Eastern zone. 

The prosecutor read the accusa- 
tion. Flade had written and printed 


June 


on a primitive printing set the leaf- 
lets which contained the most trea- 
sonable ideas. For instance, he said 
that “the fight of the Americans in 
Korea is a righteous war”; that the 
Oder-Neisse line which cuts off the 
German Polish-annexed territories 
“is an unjust frontier”; and that 
the communist rule “is inhuman.” 
This, the prosecutor said, made 
Flade guilty of the crime against 
peace, the crime of reviving nazi- 
ism, and the crime of espionage for 
the Anglo-American imperialists, 
warmongers, and splitters of Ger- 
many. In addition, Flade was guilty 
of attempted murder against a Peo- 
ple’s policeman. 

“What have you got to say in 
your defense?” the judge asked 
Flade. With a clear, firm voice, the 
accused began his speech: “Marx- 
ism-Leninism is not the truth. God 
is the truth.” 

The loudspeakers went dead. The 
rest of the trial was held behind 
closed doors. 

The minutes of the trial have 
been smuggled out of East Ger- 
many. They outline the picture of 
a thoughtful boy who became a 
rebel and a hero. 

Without hysteria or hatred, the 
young man told his judges why, 
in five years of watchful silence, 
he had turned more and more 
against the Soviet system. He point- 
ed to “the expropriation of the 
peasants, the scandalous mistreat- 
ment and exploitation of the work- 
ers in the uranium mines which he 
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had witnessed, the political dismiss- 
als of teachers.” Finally, he con- 
demned “the uncomradely attitude 
of the Russians toward the Amer- 
icans, to whom they were bound 
by honor to be deeply grateful for 
all the help they had received.” 

So he had fallen hook, line, and 
sinker for the American propa- 
ganda? His answer reveals a search- 
ing, not at all fanatical mind. “I 
learned,” he said, “to believe only 
10% of what the communist radio 
said, while I believed at least 50% 
of what the Western radio said.” 

The judges did not succeed in 
proving that Flade was just a tool 
in the hands of sinister hidden 
forces. What he had done, he in- 
sisted, he had done alone. 

The communist court condemned 
Flade to death. After judgment was 
pronounced, Flade called into the 
courtroom, “Die Fretheit ist muir 
mehr wert als das Leben” (Free- 
dom means more to me than life). 

Although the loudspeakers had 
been turned off, the courtroom 
doors locked, and the reporters or- 
dered to forget the scene, Flade’s 
last word was soon resounding 
throughout the Soviet zone of si- 
lence. 

Hermann’s trial turned into his 
triumph. His cry for freedom which 
the Soviets had been able to sup- 
press while it was communicated 
only by his 186 leaflets, now reached 
the millions of Soviet subjects. 

The news of his last word and of 
his legally scheduled murder could 
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not be stopped at the Iron Curtain. 
Western Germany was stirred up. 
The students of Berlin’s Free uni- 
versity protested publicly against 
the planned murder by law. They 
resolved that the “judgment showed 
the world that there can be no sin- 
cere conciliation with the Soviet 
system of inhumanity. The world 
can have freedom and justice, and 
by that, peace, only after the Soviet 
rulers had received from an inter- 
national court of law their just 
punishment.” The students of other 
German universities and many 
youth organizations followed the 
Berliners in protesting the trial and 
sentence. Foreign, including Amer- 
ican, groups joined in sending their 
message to the East German au- 
thorities who wished to murder the 
boy. 

The Soviet rulers proved more 
sensitive to public opinion than 


pessimists expected. They had start. 
ed a new unity campaign in West 
Germany. They were trying hard 
to seduce the West Germans into 
joining with them rather than re 
maining under the “yoke of the 


American warmongers.” At the 
same time, they started their new 
peace campaign in the Western 
countries, and tried hard to induce 
the Americans to leave Germany 
rather than stay side by side with 
the “German militarists and nazis.” 
The death sentence and the un- 
fortunate publicity which ensued 
would, as they discovered, seriously 
hamper their efforts. Flade’s sen- 
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tence was commuted to 15 years of 
hard labor. 

The Soviet German minister of 
justice, Max Fechner, scolded the 
Dresden judges for “the badly mis- 
managed trial.” 

In the same month in which 
Hermann Joseph Flade stood be- 
fore his judges, Arno Esch, a stu- 
dent at the University of Rostock, 
and Peter Uiischel, a student at the 
Berlin School of Political Science, 
were sentenced to death by East 
German communist courts because 
they had resisted the Soviet tyrants. 
In the same month, approximately 
60 high-school boys in Jena were 
sentenced to 10 and 15 years of 
hard labor because on Jan. 3 a 
stench bomb had been thrown at 
a meeting celebrating the birthday, 
of the East zone president. 

Wolfgang Natonek, president of 
the Leipzig university student coun- 
cil and a “half-Jewish” survivor of 
the nazi terror, was arrested by the 
secret police in 1948 for opposing 
the Soviet terror. Since then, ar- 
rests, heavy sentences, and disap- 
pearances of youthful anti-commu- 
nists have continued all over the 


zone. Some were guilty only of 
intellectual crimes such as “objectiv- 
ism,” the attempt of the individual 
to search for truth on his own, as 
opposed to blind reliance on the 
“great truth of Marxism-Leninism.” 

But other young people have car- 
ried on a more active fight against 
the authorities. They have dared to 
paste handbills on the walls, de- 
nounce Soviet informers publicly, 
aid Soviet victims, and establish 
contact with friends in the West. 

The West has paid little attention 
to this spontaneous resistance be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. And the 
West has done shamefully little to 
deserve the trust which the Eastern 
resistants put in it. But it is this 
new generation of post-nazi youths, 
to whom the Soviets direct their 
most fervent appeals, who hold the 
greatest hope for the West and the 
cause of the West. If these heroes 
of the common cause were given 


more encouragement and aid by 


the West, the Western gain would 
be superior to quite a few new in- 
fantry divisions. The powerless peo- 
ple of Flade’s brave faith are the 
real threat to the Soviet system. 


Tardy Justice 


Tue lead article of the May, 1951, Catnoric Dicest, Pius XII and the 
U.S. A., credited authorship to Oscar Halecki, who wrote the book Eugenio 
Pacelli: Pope of Peace, of which this article was an appendix. James Murray, 
not Oscar Halecki, wrote this appendix. We are glad to make the correction 
at the insistence of Dr. Halecki, who wants James Murray to have full credit 


for a splendid article. 
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Submarine Surgery 


By REAR-ADM. HARLEY COPE, 


U.S.N., RET. 
and CAPT. WALTER KARIG, 


U.S.N.R. 


Condensed from a book* 


‘HE man had appendicitis; 
there was no question about 
that. There was no doctor 

on the submarine. But the sub was 
in Japanese-infested waters; and 
anyway, no plane, tender nor de- 
stroyer could reach the sub in time 
to save the man’s life. 

Even before the war, submarine 
crews were given a thorough ex- 
amination before starting on patrol. 
This became most important dur- 
ing the war. Submarines operated 
deep in enemy waters, beyond 
our plane range, and never carried 
medical officers. But each did carry 
a pharmacist’s mate thoroughly 
grounded in first aid. Generally, he 
and the skipper would stick to the 
old submarine formula: “If you can 
see it, paint it with iodine. If not, 
give salts.” Occasionally, however, 
that formula didn’t apply. 

In September, 1942, the Japanese 
had overrun the Dutch East Indies. 
They had to keep a sharp lookout 
for Allied subs. Subs had already 
made deadly raids on the Japanese 


supply line. For a week the U.S. 
submarine Seadragon had been ply- 
ing her trade without much result. 
Then the radar operator sent spirits 
soaring by reporting that inactivity 
was ended. Pips appeared on the 
screen! 

But, as they appeared, First Class 
Pharmacist’s Mate Wheeler B. Lipes 
also made a report. The skipper 
listened with concern. He knew 
that Lipes was not one to worry 
needlessly. Some of the crew, re- 
lated Lipes, had been “off their 
feed” for a few days but the stand- 
ard old remedy was straightening 
them out. So when Darrell Dean 
Rector, seaman Ist class, began to 
complain of pains in the lower re- 
gions of his stomach Lipes had put 
the seaman in the “off-the-feed” 
category. The pain persisted, how- 
ever. It appeared to be confined to 
the right side. After a second and 
more thorough examination, Lipes 
said, he had decided that this was 
no ordinary case of bellyache. He 
thumbed through his medical 


*Battle Submerged. Copyright, 1951. Reprinted with permission of W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc. 244 pp. $3.75. 79 
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books for matching symptoms. 
When he closed the books no doubt 
remained. Rector had acute ap- 
pendicitis and needed an immedi- 
ate operation. 

Lieut.Com. William E. Ferrall 
scratched his head. It was all very 
well to talk about operations, but 
being on war patrol in the Java 
sea without a medical officer did 
not jibe with the recommendation. 
1. Rendezvous with Allied destroy- 
ers or planes in these waters was 
out of the question; 2. it was a long 
way back to Australia, too long; 3. 
it was doubtful that the enemy 
would heed the immunity of a 
submarine charging through the 
sea with hospital markings on it. 

The skipper looked questioningly 
at slender, soft-spoken Pharmacist’s 
Mate Lipes. 

“It’s about six of one, and half a 
dozen of the other, Captain,” said 
Lipes. “But I think I can do the 
job.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve been present as an 
assistant when many an appendix 
was removed. There’s nothing to 
the operation—if no complications 
set in. With a steady platform, a 
few people to help, another look at 
my medical books, a few improvised 
instruments, and a fair J-factor 
[sailor language for Providence] I 
can bring him through. At least, 
it'll give Rector a chance. Without 
it, he’s as good as dead anyhow.” 

The skipper nodded his head 
slowly. The pharmacist’s mate en- 
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joyed the respect and confidence of 
the entire crew. “It’s my responsi- 
bility, and I have confidence in 
you, Lipes. If Rector agrees to the 
operation, so will I. I'll give you a 
steady platform, my officers will act 
as your assistants, and I will pray 
for a good J-factor. Good luck.” 

When the situation was explain- 
ed to the ailing seaman, he cocked 
an eyebrow at the confident Lipes. 
“Go to it, Doc. It isn’t doing me 
any good where it is.” 

The growing pips on the radar 
screen were forgotten at 10:45 a.M., 
Sept. 11, 1942, when the Seadragon 
planed down to 120 feet. The mo- 
tors were slowed until no motion 
was perceptible. The wardroom 
table on which the patient was 
stretched could not have been more 
steady if it had been alongside the 
dock or in a hospital. Everything 
was set. Lipes’ improvised instru- 
ments were ready, and the electri- 
cians had rigged floodlights. Then 
Lipes went confidently to work. 

The requests he made of his ama- 
teur assistants—ship’s officers—were 
not in the technical language heard 
around a hospital operating table, 
but it was a language they under- 
stood. 

At 1:22 p.m. Lipes slowly pulled 
off his rubber surgical gloves. With 
a final look at the neat stitching, he 
nodded to his assistants, a satished 
smile on his face. “Thanks, gentle- 
men. Our Jfactor was good.” 

The offending appendix had 
been removed, and the patient was 
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resting easy. Two weeks later Dar- 
rell Dean Rector was back on duty. 

Thus was performed the first 
submerged appendectomy in sub- 
marine history. The courageous 
pharmacist’s mate was promoted. 

Before the year was out two other 
submarines were confronted with 
the same serious condition. Both 
cases were handled successfully. 

It was on Dec. 13, in the Gray- 
back (Lieut.-Com. E. C. Stephan) 
that Pharmacist’s Mate First Class 
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appendectomy on Torpedoman’s 
Mate W. R. Jones, with the same 
efficiency and success displayed by 
Wheeler Lipes. Then on Dec. 22, 
Pharmacist’s Mate First Class 
Thomas Moore did the same for 
Fireman First Class George Platter 
in the Silversides (Lieut.Com. 
Creed Burlingame). Both patients 
recovered in a short time. The rec- 
ords show that there were 11 cases 
of acute appendicitis aboard sub- 
marines during the war—without a 





Harry B. Roby performed an_ single fatality. 
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Newman, the Little Flower, and the Book of Psalms lighted his path 


AA Chinese finds His Way 


By JOHN C. H. WU 


Condensed from a book* 


John Wu is an eminent Chinese, internationally celebrated as a philosopher of the 
law. He was educated in Shanghai, the U.S., Germany, and France. He has lectured 
in American universities and is the author of books and articles which have attracted 


world attention. 


HE incident of the Marco 
Polo bridge, which intro- 
duced the Sino-Japanese 
war, occurred on July 7, 1937. On 
Aug. 13 the battle of Shanghai be- 
gan. I was with my 
family in Shanghai, 
but in the British 
sector. I missed my 
library. One day 


my wife and I stole 


into the western 
section and entered 
our old house quiet- 
ly. I spent a whole 
afternoon in my li- 
brary. As I could 
not take out too 
many books, I had 
a hard time making 
selections. Finally | 
picked out the Bible and a few 
others. 

Back in my room I became inter- 
ested for the first time in my life 
in the Catholic Church when I read 
a passage in Newman’s Apologia: 
“The Catholic Church holds it bet- 
ter for the sun and moon to drop 


*Beyond East and West. Copyright 1951 by Sheed & Ward, Inc. 


He is a formtr ambassador to the Holy See from Nationalist China. 


from heaven, for the earth to fall, 
and for all the many millions on it 
to die of starvation in extremest 
agony, as far as temporal affliction 
goes, than that one soul, I will not 
say, should be lost, 
but should commit 
one single venial 
sin, should tell one 
wilful untruth, or 
should steal one 
poor farthing with- 
out excuse.” This 
sounded to my 
worldly ears like 
the most revolution- 
ary cry that I had 
ever heard. It jerk- 
ed my mind into a 
sphere of which I 
had no idea. It com- 
pelled me to turn my eyes from the 
external world and its sufferings to 
the soul within and its sins and mis- 
eries. One has to return to oneself 
before one can return to God. Is it 
of no significance that the prodigal 
son “came to himself” before he 
went back to his father? 


Reprinted with permission 


82 of Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York City 3. $3.50. 
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In the next few days, I found 
myself reading the Life of CArist 
by Giovanni Papini, translated by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. I liked 
the style of the book from the very 
beginning. “It was not by chance 
that Christ was born in a stable. 
What is the world but an immense 
stable where men produce filth and 
wallow in it? First to worship Jesus 
were animals, not men. Among 
men He sought out the simple- 
hearted; among the simplehearted 
He sought out children. Simpler 
than children, and milder, the 
beasts of burden, welcomed Him.” 
This appealed to my oriental sense 
of the lovableness of animals. In 
fact, there is a current Buddhist say- 
ing, “The beasts are worthier of 
salvation than men!” 

Everything that Papini touched 
became lively and graphic. But the 
pages that moved me most deeply 
were those dealing with the anoint- 
ing of Jesus by the “sinning wom- 
an.” The story was familiar enough, 
but the way Papini dealt with it 
touched me to the core. I reflected 
on it, and said to myself, “God has 
endowed me with beauties of soul 
and intellect, and I have wasted 
them on the search for worldly 
honors and material riches. In the 
world of politics and in social life, 
I, too, have been forced to pretend 
a pleasure I did not feel, and to 
show a smiling face to those whom 
I despised. And all the time I have 
been neglecting you, my Redeem- 


” 


er. 


Some time in November, 1937, 
my old schoolmate Yuan Chia- 
huang came to call on me. By that 
time, Nanking had fallen, and 
Shanghai was isolated. I had been 
writing and broadcasting against 
the Japanese militarists, and there 
was a rumor that they would try 
to liquidate all their opponents. Mr, 
Yuan therefore suggested that I 
should take refuge in his house for 
a few days, and slip away quietly to 
Hongkong. I was deeply touched 
by his solicitude about my safety 
and his willingness to share my fate 
in case I should be discovered. After 
consulting with my wife, I went to 
live in his house. Both he and Mrs. 
Yuan were very devout Catholics. 
Every night they called together 
all their children to recite the fam- 
ily Rosary. It was the first time in 
my life that I heard the Rosary re- 
cited. The family atmosphere was 
cordial and harmonious. They ex- 
plained to me the 15 Mysteries. 
They told me that they had recom- 
mended my safety to the care of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

One night, seeing a picture of St. 
Thérése of Lisieux, I asked Yuan, 
“Is this the Blessed Virgin?” 

He appeared astonished by my 
ignorance, saying, “Oh, no, this is 
St. Thérése of Lisieux, known as 
‘The Little Flower.’” 

I told him I had never heard any- 
thing about her. 
~“What?” he said, “you are a 
learned man and yet you do not 
even know such a famous saint!” 
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I remained silent, but I thought 
in my mind that Yuan was just like 
a man who would regard anybody 
as not well informed if he did not 
happen to know that man’s grand- 
mother! 

Then he gave me a French 
pamphlet on the life and thoughts 
of St. Thérése. I brought it to my 
room after the Rosary. Opening it 
at random, my eyes fell upon a 
most remarkable thought. “Ah! I 
feel it, even if I had on my con- 
science all the crimes that could be 
committed, I would lose nothing 
of my confidence; I would throw 
myself, with my heart broken with 
repentance, into the arms of my 
Saviour. I recall His love for the 
prodigal son, I have heard His 
words to St. Mary Magdalen, to the 
woman taken in adultery, to the 
woman of Samaria. No, there is no 
one who can make me afraid, for 
I know too well what to believe 
concerning His mercy and His 
love, and I know that all that mul- 
titude of offenses would vanish in 
the twinkling of an eye like a drop 
of water in a white-hot brazier.” 

“What a brave girl!” I thought. 
“Judging by her words, even a man 
like myself is not so hopeless!” I 
asked Yuan if there was a bigger 
book on her. He gave me Histoire 
d'une ame. 1 ran through the book, 
and was so deeply impressed that 
I said to myself, “If this book rep- 
resents Catholicism, I don’t see why 
I should not be a Catholic.” For 
there I found the living synthesis 


between all pairs of opposites, such 
as humility and audacity, freedom 
and discipline, joys and sorrows, 
duty and love, strength and tender- 
ness, grace and nature, folly and 
wisdom, wealth and poverty, cor- 
porateness and individuality. The- 
rése seemed to combine the heart 
of the Buddha, the virtues of Con- 
fucius, and the philosophic detach- 
ment of Lao T’se. Here was a 
young Sister who died at 24 and 
had attained such perfection. What 
was the secret? How could she re- 
alice her individuality so fully if 
she were not an integral member 
of the mystical Body of Christ? 

It was through reading this book 
that I decided to become a Cath- 
olic. Grace had touched my heart. 

When I confided my decision to 
Yuan, he said, “How wonderful is 
God’s grace! We have been praying 
for your conversion for the last ten 
years!” I asked him to introduce 
me to a priest to instruct me, and 
he asked Father Germain, rector of 
the Aurore university, to come to 
see me. I was impressed by the Fa- 
ther’s kindness and good sense. On 
Dec. 18, 1937, he gave me condi- 
tional Baptism in the little chapel 
of our Lady attached to the uni- 
versity. Everything was done quiet- 
ly. Only Yuan and my son Thomas 
were present. On the next morning 
I received my First Communion in 
the same chapel. I saw Father 
Tosten there, beaming. He had 
been my teacher of French 20 years 
ago. For all that I know, the good 
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priest may have been praying for 
me all those years. 

All my life I had been searching 
for a mother, and at last I had her 
in the Catholic Church, and this in 
a triple sense. God is my Mother, 
the Church is my Mother, and the 
Blessed Virgin is my Mother; and 
these three mothers have merged 
into one motherhood, in which I 
live, move, and have my being. 

Even when I was still a Metho- 
dist, I had often wondered why the 
Mother of our Lord was so littie 
mentioned. I had a vague but in- 
tense yearning for her, but at that 
time I did not know of her place 
in the Catholic Church. When I 
came to know of it, I saw in it one 
of the earmarks of the true Church 
of Christ. 

When I was in Hongkong in 
1938, I had come to know Madame 
H. H. Kung, and as she was deeply 
interested in the Bible, I gave her 
about a dozen pieces of my ama- 
teurish work just for her own en- 
joyment. What was my surprise 
when, the next time I saw her, she 
told me, “My sister has written to 
say that the Generalissimo likes 
your translation of the Psalms very 
much!” 

“Oh,” I said, “you have sent 
them to Chungking? I did not 
know that.” 

In the autumn of 1940, when I 
was in Chungking, the Generalis- 
simo invited me several times to 
lunch with him, and expressed his 
appreciation of the few pieces that 


he had read. So I sent him some 
more. A few days later I received 
a letter from Madame Chiang, 
dated Sept. 21, 1940, in which she 
said that they both liked my trans- 
lation of the few Psalms I had sent 
them. “For many years,” she wrote, 
“the Generalissimo has been want- 
ing to have a really adequate and 
readable Wen-li (literal) transla- 
tion of the Bible. He has never 
been able to find anyone who could 
undertake the task. Many leading 
Christians, to whom he has spoken 
of this matter, told him that the 
word of God is so wonderful that 
the truth shines through even a bad 
rendition in Chinese. But we feel 
that this is dodging the question, for 
if, in spite of the bad text, some 
have found comfort and under- 
standing, how much more power- 
ful the Bible could be, as an agent 


to enlighten men’s hearts and, 


minds, if a really clear and readable 
translation could be had!” The let- 
ter ended by saying that I should 
take up the job and that “the Gen- 
eralissmo would gladly finance the 
undertaking of this work.” 

I did not take this suggestion 
seriously. China was in the heat 
of war, and I had other duties to 
attend to in the Legislative Yuan. 
So the matter had been dropped at 
that. 

I went up to Chungking on Sept. 
1, 1942. As I was in economic stress, 
and as no official salary was enough 
to support my exceptionally big 
family, I had to look for something 
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to do. I was thinking of returning 
to the practice of law. Meanwhile 
] had an offer from the American 
Embassy to serve as a regular legal 
adviser at a handsome salary. Just 
as I was considering the matter, 
Madame Kung phoned me to say 
that her sister Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek wanted to have a talk 
with me. I went, and there was a 
nice quarrel between the First Lady 
and myself. She was opposed to my 
practicing law. I said, “Look here, 
we must be reasonable. I have a 
big family, and I have to work to 
support them. Law being my pro- 
fession, I don’t see anything wrong 
in practicing one’s profession. 
Either ask the Generalissimo to 


send me to America, where I may 


do some useful service for our coun- 
try, or else I have to practice law.” 

Madame Chiang looked at me 
with sharp eyes. “Have you forgot- 
ten about the translation of the 
Bible?” she asked. “The Generalis- 
simo would be glad to support your 
family.” 

That enraged me. “I live dy the 
Bible,” I said proudly, “but I do not 
live upon the Bible. The translation 
of the Bible is not my profession, 
but my avocation.” 

I thought that ought to settle the 
matter once and for all. But the 
First Lady asked me tauntingly, 
“Dr. Wu, have you ever read the 
Bible?” 

“Of course, I have!” I replied, 
without even looking at her face. 

“Then,” she said, “do you re- 
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member what St. Paul said, ‘A la- 
borer is worthy of his hire’? ” 

Her wit and knowledge of the 
Bible impressed me. My anger sub- 
sided. I remained silent. Did St. 
aul foresee that 19 centuries later 
his casual words would shut up the 
mouth of a John Wu? The First 
Lady then asked, “What do you 
think will be enough to support 
your family?” 

I concluded the only way of get- 
ting out of this predicament was 
to raise my demands so high that 
the Generalissimo would drop the 
matter automatically. So I said, “No 
less than $6,000 a month!” 

That was about $200 in U.S. cur- 
rency, but it sounded extremely 
high in my own ears. What was 
my surprise, then, when Madame 
Kung, who had silently listened to 
our stormy conversation, spoke up, 
“Oh no, Dr. Wu, that’s hardly suf- 
ficient for such a big family. You 
must remember that you will have 
to buy stationery, and you will have 
to invite some priests to dine with 
you once in a while for discussing 
doubtful points. Nowadays a single 
additional dish costs hundreds of 
dollars.” 

The following day, I received a 
note from the Generalissimo to the 
effect that I was to receive $10,000 
(Chinese) a month for the period 
of one year, in which I was to trans- 
late the Psalms and the New Testa- 
ment. I was jubilant, and told all 
my friends about my good fortune. 

Taking my first month’s subsidy 
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with me, I took a plane back to 
Kueilin in November. As soon as 
I arrived home, I danced on the 
mud floor, to the great amusement 
of my wife and all our children. I 
presented $1,000 to the old maid 
servant who had been with us for 
almost 20 years, saying, “Accept it 
as a gift on my birthday.” 

“So you have changed your birth- 
day?” she said. 

“Take it,” I replied, “for every 
day is my birthday!” 

After some preliminary study of 
the commentaries, I started my 
work with the Psalms on Jan. 6, 
1943, the feast of the Epiphany. I 
followed no definite order. I just 
picked up whatever psalm suited 
the mood of the day. The first piece 
I did was Psalm 35. I don’t remem- 
ber why I picked that up first, but 
I do remember how wonderful I 
felt when I sang out aloud the fol- 
lowing verses. 

O Lord, thy mercy is in heaven, and thy 
truth reacheth even to the clouds. 


Thy justice is as the mountains of God, 
thy judgments are a great deep. 


Men and beasts thou wilt preserve, O 
Lord: O how hast thou multiplied thy 
mercy, O God! 


But the children of men shall put their 
trust under the covert of thy wings. 


They shall be inebriated with the plenty 
of thy house; and thou shalt make them 
drink of the torrent of thy pleasure. 


For with thee is the fountain of life; 
and in thy light we shall see light. 





When I had put them into Chi- 
nese verse, they sounded very Chi- 
nese indeed! For Chinese poetry is 
most at home in the use of parallel- 
isms; and when they are put in 
rhyme they sound better than in 
French or English versions. That 
half year was for me a continuous 
feast of singing days. The hut we 
were living in was extremely shab- 
by, so shabby that my dear friend, 
Lin Yutang, who visited us when 
he was in Kueilin, said that it was 
more like a pigsty than a house, 
Nevertheless some of my happiest 
days were spent there, and I cannot 
look back on those days without a 
wistful yearning. 

It is not fair to Christianity to 
call it “Western.” Christianity is 
universal. In fact, the West has 
something to learn from the East, 
for, on the whole, the East has gone 
farther in its natural contemplation 
than the West has in its supernat- 
ural contemplation. To take just 
one instance, the average Buddhist 
in China knows something about 
the three stages of Abstention, Con- 
centration, and Wisdom; while the 
average Christian has no idea of the 
three ways, the purgative, the il 
luminative, and the unitive. The 
spiritual education of the Christian 
is sadly neglected. As I told a group 
of Carmelite Fathers in Rome, the 
East entered upon the contem- 
plative stage before its time, while 
the West has lagged in the stage 
of discursive reasoning too long. 


The East is a thief, while the West 
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is a son who does not resemble the 
father. The son will have a great 
deal to learn from the thief. 

I entirely agree with Frank 
Sheed that “the real job of the mo- 
ment is to re-Christianize the world 
—beginning with ourselves, of 
course, but not postponing the rest 
of the world till our own Christian- 
ization is completed.” And_ the 
great paradox is that unless the 


West recognizes humbly its own 
need of re-Christianization, the East 
will not be Christianized easily. It 
is gratifying to see that the im- 
portance of the mystical element in 
religion is being more and more 
recognized in the West. 

I feel assured that the mysticism 
of the saints will gradually leaven 
the whole lump of Christen- 
dom. 


When the beloved storyteller died, Walter Winchell was inspired to lead a 
campaign to conquer the disease that killed his friend 


Damon Runyon Still 


Fi gbts Cancer 


By KATHLEEN LAMB WHALEN 


HE new ofhces of the Damon 
Runyon Memorial Fund 
for Cancer Research look 
out on Times Square, the core of 
the Broadway that Damon Runyon 
knew so well; the boulevard he 
peopled with his “guys and dolls,” 
those brittle, odd and sometimes 
gallant puppets that were born in 
the click of his typewriter keys and 
lived in his stories and Broadway 
column. 
Damon Runyon, one of New 
York’s most talented and beloved 
newspapermen died of cancer, De- 








cember 10, 1946. His was not a 
swift, spectacular death. It was the 
slow, agonizing, day-by-day strug- 
gle with a merciless and eventually 
victorious adversary. Damon’s news- 
paper cronies, his dining compan- 
ions at Lindy’s Restaurant, his hun- 
dreds of friends who frequented 
the arteries of the so-called Great 
White Way, kept the deathwatch 
for months, heartsick and helpless, 
knowing that they could do noth- 
ing to save him. 
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Of those most bereft by Damon 
Runyon’s death was his long-time 
friend, columnist Walter Winchell. 
On the Sunday night after Damon 
died, Winchell made an earnest ra- 
dio plea for money to help fight the 
disease that had killed Runyon and 
thousands of others. In that single 
impulsive, sorrow-inspired entreaty 
was born the Damon Runyon Me- 
morial Fund for Cancer Research. 
The Fund is now one of the world’s 
most important defenses against a 
killer that takes more than 200,000 
lives in the U.S. alone. 

The Damon Runyon Fund de- 
votes its entire resources to research 
in cancer rather than to treatment. 
It does not maintain nor support 
clinics, although in isolated cases, 
when a certain type of cancer pre- 
sents research possibilities, a free 
hospital bed is supported through 
the Fund. Money is made available 
not only to medical research but 
to the allied fields of biology, bio- 
chemistry, genetics, and chemo- 
therapy physics. 

Contributions collected by the 
Damon Runyon Fund have been 
allocated to the improvement of the 
status of experimental surgery; the 
development of X ray and of radio- 
active cobalt needles (to substitute 
for radium), and the use of chemo- 
therapy for the altering of cell struc- 
tures in the body to prevent and 
retard the growth of cancer. 

At the University of Texas in 
Houston, the M. D. Anderson Hos- 
pital already has a machine using 
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radioactive cobalt. This machine, 
when perfected at a production 
cost of only $16,000, will do the 
work of millions of dollars worth 
of radium. At the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, researchers 
are working on ultra-sonic waves 
for the mapping of cancerous brain 
tumors. All these projects have re- 
ceived part, and in some cases, all 
of their support from Runyon Fund 
contributions. 

Money collected through the 
Fund is paid out in the year it is 
received, for fellowships, grants-in- 
aid and grants to institutions for 
salaries, equipment and expendable 
supplies to support research. Inves- 
tigations and allocations are made 
by a special, professionally qualified 
volunteer committee approved by 
the Fund’s officers. 

Up to April Ist of this year, 
$3,767,674 out of more than $4 mil- 
lion collected has been distributed 
in 152 grants and 98 fellowships in 
120 institutions in 45 states, the 
District of Columbia, and ten for- 
eign countries, Canada, Scotland, 
England, France, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Mexico, Norway and Sweden. 

The Damon Runyon Memorial 
Fund for Cancer Research knows 
no race nor creed. A substantial por- 
tion of its resources has been shared 
by Catholic institutions, including 
Notre Dame university. There the 
Lobund Laboratories, directed by 
Prof. James A. Reyneirs, is working 
with germ-free animals which 
eventually may prove valuable in 
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the diagnosis and study of cancer. 

In 1948 Catholic institutions en- 
gaged in cancer study and research 
received from all sources about 
$63,000. Since then, other donors, 
inspired by grants from the Runyon 
Fund, have raised this figure to 
nearly $600,000. 

Among other Catholic establish- 
ments benefited by grants from the 
Fund are St. Margaret’s hospital, 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Ursuline col- 
lege, Louisville, Ky.; College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minn.; Insti- 
tutem Divae Thomae, Cincinnati, 
O.; Fordham university and St. 
Vincent’s hospital, New York city 
and St. Catherine’s hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Providence college, 
Providence, R.1. 

The Fund Committee seeks out 
the best scientists and student- 
scientists in the field. For this it has 
granted the sum of $670,000 for 
fellowships to train men and wom- 
en as doctors and scientists special- 
izing in cancer. Young scientists 
on the threshold of their careers 
must be supported. The field must 
be made financially attractive. The 
Runyon Fund, therefore, provides 
the highest stipend in the profes- 
sion; the average fellowship grant 
is $4,100 a year, and some are as 
high as $7,000 a year. The U.S. 
government grant for similar fel- 
lowships is $3,400. 

This is the burgeoning of a tiny 
seed planted by a hard boiled, soft 
hearted Broadway columnist four 


years ago. Walter Winchell says 


now that he had no idea that the 
Fund would grow so rapidly. He 
knew only that money, sometimes 
pronounced the root of all evil, 
could be diverted into a cause for 
great good. 

The first contribution Winchell 
received as a result of his radio 
appeal came half an hour after his 
broadcast, as he was walking back 
from the radio station to the Roney 
Plaza hotel. A group of transplant- 
ed Runyonesque characters, well 
known to Winchell, handed him a 
large sum of money, an anonymous 
gift “tor Damon.” To this day, 
Walter Winchell has never told 
who these men were, but the money 
has long since been put to use. 

The greatest response came from 
listeners to the Winchell broadcast 
and readers of his newspaper col- 
umn. Businessmen, actors, sports 
figures, cafe society, working girls, 
housewives, good people in big and 
little cities throughout the land, 
and even children sent him dollars, 
dimes and quarters. Nothing was 
refused, and the source of the 
money never questioned. 

Winchell soon saw that the Fund 
would have to be put into business- 
like, working order. The Fund was 
incorporated under the laws of 
New York State, February 18, 1947, 
and enjoys Treasury exemption as 
a tax-free institution. 

Officers elected were men who 
best knew and admired Damon 
Runyon. Dan Parker, New York 
Mirror sports writer, is president; 
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Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
columnist, vice president; Walter 
Winchell, treasurer; and Leo Lindy, 
proprietor of Lindy’s restaurant, 
secretary. They serve the Fund 
without pay. 

John H. Teeter, administrator, 
and two secretaries who staff the 
donated offices in the Hotel Astor 
are the only paid employees. Their 
salaries and other operating ex- 
penses, which are kept to the barest 
minimum, are met through a spe- 
cial fund set up for that purpose 
by interested donors. Nothing is 
ever taken from contributions from 
the public for expenses. 

The Fund's publicity is just about 
the best in the world. Winchell, 
Parker and Lyons provide inex- 
haustible comment in their columns. 


Leo Lindy, the friend and confi- 
dante of nearly every Broadwayite, 
demands and receives all kinds of 


cooperation from theatrical and 
sports figures. Milton Berle, tele- 
vision comic, has twice garnered 
thousands of dollars for the Fund 
through around-the-clock marathon 
entertainments. Bob Hope shep- 
herded a galaxy of theatrical stars 
through a recent benefit show. 
Sugar Ray Robinson, Negro boxer, 
has donated his winning purse to 
the cancer battle through the Run- 
yon Fund. 

The Fund has received many be- 
quests, both substantial and modest. 
Relatives and friends of deceased 
cancer victims often request that 
instead of sending flowers, mourn- 
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ers make a donation to the Damon 
Runyon Fund. At first, florists were 
irked. But they were reminded that 
orchids, one of their most profitable 
items, received their greatest sales 
promotion through Walter Win- 
chell’s famous compliment, “an or- 
chid to you.” 

The Damon Runyon Fund side- 
steps the usual expenses of cam- 
paigns for money. Winchell and 
his friends have devised innumer- 
able and wonderful ways of getting 
donations. Some of these schemes 
may seem unorthodox. The impre- 
sarios Richard Rodgers and Osear 
Hammerstein 2d, for instance, pro- 
vide hard-to-get tickets through the 
Runyon Fund. Any person who is 
bent on seeing South Pacific or 
any of a dozen other top produc- 
tions, regardless of cost, and can’t 
get tickets at the box office, may 
buy them at the Runyon Fund office 
at regular prices plus a substantial 
contribution to the Fund. This 
amazing arrangement has _ been 
hard on ticket scalpers accustomed 
to pocketing from $10 to $50 extra 
for a scarce ticket. But it has been 
a windfall for the Fund. Since Dee. 
5, 1949, the ticket plan brought in 
$200,000—almost enough to carry 
the Fund’s entire fellowship pro- 
gram for 12 months. 

Other stunts dreamed up by Win- 
chell and his colleagues have been 
slogan contests with prizes of auto- 
mobiles, mink coats, and airline 
trips (all donated) and the original 
if dubious distinction of having the 
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g slogan emblazoned 
in lights on the side of a dirigible 
sailing over Manhattan. Planners 
thought up the Damon Runyon 
handicap at Florida race tracks; 
benefit boxing and sports events; 
exhibits of famous jewel and art 
collections, and any number of 
large and small theatrical parties. 
One of the latest stunts was a spe- 
cial performance of Guys and Dolls, 
a phenomenally successful Broad- 
way musical based on Damon Run- 
yon yarns. This benefit at a $75 
admission top took in $59,000, all of 
which was paid out by the Fund 
in allocation checks to cancer re- 
search institutions. The presenta- 
tion was made on the theater stage. 

Anyone who believes that this 
sort of exploitation is beneath the 
dignity of a cancer-research pro- 
gram earns only a disgusted snort 
from Walter Winchell. He thinks 
that in this case the end certainly 


prize-winning 


ee 


justifies the means. He is almost 
fanatical about the Fund, and never 
refuses a gift because he does not 
like the morals, private life, per- 
sonality or habits of any donor. 

Whenever Winchell does a favor 
for anyone (and he is in a posi- 
tion to grant many favors, as every 
press agent knows) he brushes aside 
thanks, and earnestly requests, in- 
stead, a “plug” for the Runyon 
Fund. He is just as enthusiastic 
about the youngster who sent him 
a tiny donation, the proceeds of 
a neighborhood Punch-and-Judy 
show, as he is about the denizen of 
Broadway’s underworld who walk- 
ed into the Fund office last Christ- 
mas, tossed $20,000 on a desk, re- 
fused a receipt, and walked out, as 
mysteriously laconic as he came 
in. Walter Winchell knows that 
Damon Runyon would have under- 
stood and loved a character like 
that. 


Pope’s Divisions 


Tim MclInnerny, ex-Justice Department official, was visiting with Pope Pius 
XII at Castel Gandolfo. McInnerny had met the Pope when the Holy Father 
visited Boston as papal secretary. As they paced up and down the terrace 
together, the conversation got around to the Teheran conference. At that con- 
ference, Churchill, arguing for a second front through southern Europe, 
pointed to the influence of the Catholic Church in that area. Stalin contemptu- 
ously asked. “And how many divisions has the Pope?” 

“What was your answer when Churchill later told you about that?” asked 


McInnerny. 


The Pope replied, “I told him, “Tell my son Joseph that he will meet my 


> 


OR Sas ie 
divisions in eternity. 


Drew Pearson in Los Angeles Daily News (Jan. 16, 51). 











Best of drugs and doctors for Red Big Shots, but the 
proletariat get treatment on the run 


Russia Has Soctalized Medicine 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 


Condensed from a book* 


HAVE seen excellent hospitals 
| in Germany, France, and the 
U.S.,” says Dr. Georgii Alex- 
sandrov, a Russian physician of 
more than 20 years’ experience, “but 
I have never seen one as well equip- 
ped or as luxurious as the Kremlin 
hospital. In caliber of physicians 
and personnel, appointments of pri- 
vate suites, and quality of diet it is 
superior to any hospital in the coun- 
try. In its medical equipment and 
drugs it is as good as any hospital 
abroad.” 

The Kremlin health unit is inde- 
pendent of the Soviet Ministry of 
Health. It is separate because it 
cares for the Soviet leaders. 

Persons working in the Kremlin 
are divided into several groups: 1. 
the 30 to 40 most important Soviet 
dignitaries; 2. the members of the 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist party; 3. ministers of the So- 
viet Union (not of the national 
republics) ; 4. a few of the “people’s 
artists” and top-level writers. 

Each dignitary of the top class 
has his own doctor. This doctor has 
no other patients and his only medi- 
cal responsibilities are to care for 


the health of his patient and his 
family. The doctor has an interest 
in the patient’s living conditions, 
smoking habits, travel arrange- 
ments, and recreation. He makes a 
periodic general checkup, using all 
types of examinations and analyses. 
He consults, when necessary, with 
the highest medical authorities, in- 
cluding physicians from abroad. 
The doctor accompanies his patient 
on his journeys. 

The main Kremlin hospital and 
clinics are situated in Komintern 
St., close to the Kremlin. They oe- 
cupy several buildings, although the 
hospital accommodates only 120 
patients. A number of private three- 
room suites are furnished with rugs, 
paintings, mirrors. Two gardeners 
are kept busy supplying them with 
flowers. The kitchen provides ex- 
quisite food, and is obliged, unless 
the physician objects, to satisfy 
every desire of the patient. Fresh 
berries, fruits, and vegetables from 
the Caucasus are available to pa- 
tients in winter, an almost incred- 
ible luxury in Russia. Other impres- 
sive features of the Kremlin hospi- 
tal are its medical apparatus and its 


*The New Soviet Empire. Copyright, 1951, and reprinted with permission of Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 216 pp. $3.75. 93 
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store of drugs. Unlike the general 
Soviet pharmacies with their lim- 
ited supplies of ersatz drugs, the 
Kremlin hospital pharmacy has the 
new foreign drugs, sulfa, penicillin, 
streptomycin, and others. 

Resorts for convalescents and for 
those in need of rest are part of 
the Kremlin system. These are in 
the South, in the Crimea and Cau- 
casus. The sanatorium area is iso- 
lated from the outside world. No 
one may be admitted without a 
special permit. Plain-clothes police 
agents watch the entrances. Others 
are on guard on the grounds. Din- 
ner at the sanatorium is a seven or 
eight-course meal. Rare foods are 
often served, such as the fish called 
petukh, which occasionally appeared 
on the tsar’s dining table, and pat- 
ties filled with caviar. Large stores 
of the best wines for “improving 
the appetite” are in the old cellars. 
The surrounding parks are more 
beautiful than when the tsar lived 
there. Swans move gracefully in the 
ponds; cages with rare birds hang 
from the trees. Saddle horses and 
European cars, including the Brit- 
ish Rolls-Royce, are at the disposal 
of guests. 

Every whim of the convalescent 
is gratified. The young wife of a 
Soviet dignitary told her doctor that 
she could use no laxative except 
French prunes. Since there were no 
French prunes in the sanatorium, 
a supply was ordered from Moscow 
and brought in by plane the next 
morning. A few weeks later the 


June 


wife of another dignitary strained 
an abdominal muscle during morn- 
ing gymnastics. A surgeon and a 
gynecologist were flown in from 
Moscow to care for her. 

The medical care of the general 
population differs markedly from 
the exclusive systems of the Krem- 
lin, the Defense Ministry, and the 
MVD. In the Soviet system of pub- 
lic health the population of a dis- 
trict (in Moscow 2,000-3,000 peo- 
ple) is attached to one “dispensary,” 
consisting usually of a doctor and 
a nurse. The doctors in these dis- 
pensaries may see 30 or more pa- 
tients in a three-hour session. They 
cannot devote more time to their 
offices since they must also make 
house calls. The average time de- 
voted to a patient is therefore six 
to seven minutes. Half is spent fill- 
ing out the bulletin, which author- 
izes the patient to stay away from 
work during his illness. Without it 
the patient incurs punishment for 
absence. Careful examination of the 
patient is often impossible. The 
same is true of house calls. Without 
taking off his overcoat, the doctor 
puts a few questions, examines the 
patient, fills out the bulletin, gives 
quick orders, and hastens off on his 
next call. Only a small minority of 
the general population can afford to 
consult a doctor privately. The dis- 
pensary and the hasty house call 
must suffice for most. 

Many drugs are lacking in the 
general pharmacies. No foreign 
medicinal products are available to 
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the mass of the population. A small 
minority acquire foreign drugs in 
the black market, where prices are 
exorbitant. On the eve of the war 
a gram of sulfodyn sold for 1,000 
rubles. The importance of the sulfa 
drugs in cases of infection and in 
surgery was kept secret from the 
physicians of the Soviet Union until 
1941. Production of the drug, al- 
though limited, was going ahead. 
The government, however, had or- 
dered the accumulation of large 
stores of sulfa for war purposes. 
When Germany attacked, Professor 
Burdenko, chief surgeon of the Red 
army, divulged the secret of the 
sulfa drugs to the medical per- 
sonnel. Large quantities of the 


drugs were then sent to the front. 
The rapidly advancing German 


armies seized these drugs along 
with stores of all kinds of other 
medicaments. Not until the lend- 
lease program began to operate did 
sulfa appear in Soviet hospitals. 

Convalescent homes are in the 
Crimea and in the Caucasus for the 
Russian man in the street. They 
are conducted mainly by trade 
unions and partly by the Ministry 
of Health. The ordinary convales- 
cent home is poorly equipped. Lack 
of dishes, glassware, and linen is 
general. There are not even enough 
electric bulbs. The food is mediocre 
or worse. 

Quantitatively Soviet medicine 
has advanced greatly since the revo- 
lution. The number of doctors has 
increased more than fourfold. Med- 


RUSSIA HAS SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


Back fire 

Communist leaders in 
recently arranged for the show- 
ing of the film, Grapes of Wrath, 
which depicted the plight of 
American farmers in the dust 
bowl. They confidently expected 
that their Russian audiences 
would be impressed with how 
well off they were in comparison 
with people living in the U.S. 

To their dismay, however, the 
reaction was just the opposite 
from that expected. According to 
Athanase G. Politis, Greek am- 
bassador to the U.S., “the audi- 
ences were staggered by the sight 
of migrant farmers traveling 
from job to job in automobiles 
piled high with furniture which 
the average Soviet citizen did not 
hope to possess even in his wildest 


dreams.” 
Christopher Notes (March ’51), 


Russia 


ical care is available now in areas 
where it was lacking before. In 
quality, however, Soviet medicine, 
as far as the mass of patients is con- 
cerned, has deteriorated enormous- 
ly. It has deteriorated also, especially 
since the reforms of 1930, with re- 
spect to the education and training 
of physicians. 

Medical care in the cities is often 
appalling. Russian cities have grown 
rapidly since the end of the 20’s. 
Hospitals, however, are considered 
less important than industrial plants, 
and appropriations for public health 
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in the mushrooming cities have 
been insufficient. The hospitals are 
overcrowded, and gravely ill persons 
must often wait three or four days 
for admission. Frequently the pa- 
tient dies waiting. Tuberculosis san- 
atoriums are so overcrowded that 
the normal stay for a patient is two 
months. 

It is a paradox that the system 
of socialized medicine, the idea of 
which was to reduce the gap be- 
tween rich and poor, as far as care 
of health is concerned, has served 
in Russia to widen the distances 
between social groups. “In no capi- 
talist country,” says Dr. Aleksan- 
drov in his report, “is the abyss 
between rich and poor as deep as 
in the Soviet Union: this is the 
objective inference from her public- 
health system.” 

In his book on his war years in 
Russia, Enrique Castro Delgado 
mentions two hospitals in the city 
of Ufa in the Urals. As a member 
of the Presidium of the Communist 
International, Delgado was evacu- 
ated to Ufa late in 1941, along with 
the staff of the Comintern. There 
he suffered an attack of pleurisy, 
and because of his high standing 
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a bed was quickly found for him 
in the overcrowded hospital. The 
treatment, food, and accommoda- 
tions for patients were such, how- 
ever, that after a short stay he de- 
manded to be sent home. Surprised 
and shocked, his Spanish friends 
arranged for him to be transferred 
to the NKVD hospital in the same 
city. 

Despite the war, the general 
lack of food, and personnel short- 
ages, conditions in this hospital 
were excellent. Delgado was given 
the necessary medicines. Items 
which in 1942 were luxuries, such 
as coffee with milk and cigarettes, 
were supplied in abundance. The 
nursing service was kindly and efh- 
cient. The floors and walls were 
clean. Delgado recovered. But his 
experience in the two hospitals was 
one of the motivating factors which 
later impelled him to quit the party. 
“In the Comintern,” he says, “there 
were three categories: A, B, C. In 
the Lux hotel (where the elite of 
the communist emigres lived) there 
were three categories: A, B, C. In 
the hospitals there are also three 
categories: A, B, C. Why do they 
call it a classless society?” 


Rieko Sumi, a Japanese movie starlet, grew up in Hiroshima. She 
was 16 years old and a student of a Catholic mission school when 
the atom bomb struck. Two years after the war, the reviving city 
sponsored a peace festival, and Rieko was chosen Miss Hiroshima. 
From there to the films was an expected step. 























A Japanese film star’s day begins in the early hours of the morning. 
Rieko must eat a hurried breakfast, maybe a little warmed rice. 
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Rieko often attends week-day Mass. She didn’t the morning of the 
bomb. The church was completely destroyed: only three of those 
attending Mass that morning lived. 
8 























At the studio, Miss Hiroshima prepares for her day’s work. To- 
mochan, the studio hairdresser, helps the young starlet with her 
make-up. 
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After a difficult day, Rieko stops at a near-by tearoom frequented 
by Tokyo artists and newspaper men. She chats with the owner. who 
has introduced her to others in her profession. 


1 








After a long day of work Miss Hiroshima is again Rieko Sumi. She 
must visit the market for tomorrow’s meal. At this stand she will 
buy a pomegranate and some grapes. 
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The maddest chapter in all the saga of men who follow the rainbow 


Gold Rush on the Fraser River 


By BRUCE HUTCHISON 


Condensed from a book® 


HERE was gold on the Fraser 
river. In the spring of 1862 
the following advertisement 
appeared in London newspapers. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA OVERLAND TRANSIT, 
VIA CANADA, 


The British Columbia Transit 
Co. will punctually despatch on the 
21st of May, at 12 noon from 
Glasgow, in the first-class and pow- 
erful screw steamship United King- 
dom, 1,200 tons bur- 
den, 300 horsepower, 

James Clarke, com- 
mander, a party of 
first and second-class 
passengers for Quebec, 
Can., and over the 
Grand Trunk railway 
and continuous lines 
of railway to Chicago 
and St. Paul and via 
the Red River settle- 
ments, in covered wag- 
ons, to British Colum- | 
bia. 

This is the speediest, 
safest, and most eco- 


*The Fraser. 


Copyright, 1950, by the author. 
102 & Co., New York City. 368 pp. $4. 


nomical route to the gold diggings. 
The land transit is through a lovely 
country unequalled for its beauty 
and salubrity of climate. More than 
one half of the distance from Que- 
bec is by railway. 

Through fares, £42 from Eng- 
land to British Columbia, saloon 
berths £5 extra. 


Thus was begun the now long 
forgotten saga of the Overlanders, 
the maddest chapter in 
the Fraser river’s story, 
and the most pitiful. In 
the first days of May, 
1862, the Overlanders, 
some English and Scot- 
tish, most of them Ca- 
nadians from Ontario 
and Quebec, started by 
railway for St. Paul 
from Toronto, Queens- 
ton, St. Thomas, and 
Huntingdon. They 
planned to reach the 
gold strike at Cariboo 
on the Fraser river in 
60 days. 


Reprinted with permission of Rinehart 














GOLD RUSH ON THE FRASER RIVER 


In St. Paul the first arrivals looked 
in vain for the easy stage route. Only 
a few turned back. The rest started 
north by oxcart, luckily found a 
steamboat making its first trip on 
the Red river, and reached Fort 
Garry (Winnipeg) with no worse 
accident than 
with sand bars and floating trees. 
Other parties behind on foot nar- 
rowly escaped massacre by the 
Sioux. 

At Fort Garry cannons boomed 
in Hudson’s Bay fort. There were 
dances, feasting, and religious serv- 
ices. For $40, the travelers could 
buy a Red River cart. The creaking 
of its wheels could be heard for 
miles. An ox to pull it cost the 
same, horses $25, and pemmican, 
the staple food of buffalo meat 
and berries, 16¢ a pound. Having 
bought these essentials, the first 
Overlanders started out in early 
June. No one knows how many 
there were, but the largest party 
had 150 persons in it. 

Each party had a captain with 
a committee to advise him. Disci- 
pline was strict, morale high. At 
dark the carts formed a triangle. 
Scouts were posted against the In- 
dians. At two in the morning camp 
was broken, the carts strung out in 
line. The march started before 
dawn. It halted for breakfast at six, 
dinner at two, supper at six. By 
resting only from nine at night un- 
til two a.m. the oxen could cover 
50 miles a day. A few weeks should 
bring them handily to Cariboo. 
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Since there was ample time, the 
march paused every Sunday for rest 
and an hour of hymns and prayer. 

The prairies were soaked that 
year by heavy rain. The wagon 
track was deep in mud, the rivers 
high, the fords dangerous. But at 
its beginning the route was well 
marked and the going was easy. 

The trail became harder to fol- 
low in the rolling brush country of 
northern Saskatchewan. Carts bog- 
ged down to the wheel hubs, oxen 
sank to their bellies in) muskeg. 

Supplies ran short. The few buf- 
falo ran away at the first sight of 
man. But ducks and prairie chick- 
cns were curiously tame. One diary 
records that a meal of young eagles 
“tasted delicious.” In Fort Edmon- 
ton on July 21, the worst seemed 
OVCr. 

The Hudson’s Bay men at Ed- 
monton told the travelers not to 
enter the Rockies in oxcarts. A few 
stubborn Overlanders kept their 
vehicles anyway. This was their 
single stroke of good luck. Without 
the oxen everyone would have 
starved to death. 

On Aug. 1, the Overlanders start- 
ed up the foothills. The prairie trail 
was a paved highway compared 
with the track through the timber, 
Advance parties cleared the wind- 
fallen trees—but the expedition was 
lucky to make ten miles a day. 
Summer was waning. Local guides 
counted the days before the first 
snow. On the morning of Aug. 15, 
as the clouds lifted, a serrated line of 
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rock and snow stood out suddenly 
against the sky. The travelers burst 
into cheers. The Fraser river lay 
just beyond the pass. The guides 
climbed the sheer hills, blazing a 
trail. The expedition was now 
strung out ten miles, a long day’s 
march between the guides and the 
last stragglers. The last oxcart was 
abandoned. Horses and oxen strug- 
gled along ledges so narrow there 
was no room for packs. Animals 
slid to the chasms below, taking 
their loads of food with them. The 
travelers shot chipmunks, birds and 
porcupines. 

At 4 p.m., Aug. 22, the expedition 
camped. They were over the divide. 
A little brook one step across was 
the beginning of the Fraser. The 
travelers feasted deep on oxen that 


night. Now they had only to follow 
the river to Cariboo. But the little 


creek soon became a torrent. It 
drove them high on the hills. 

The captain of the expedition 
studied the map. The Fraser river 
flowed north to Fort George and 
the gold fields. At every mile it 
widened, and deepened and _ in- 
creased its speed. South was another 
route to be traveled on foot. One 
route or the other must be followed 
soon. Most of the expedition could 
bear no more foot travel. 

By Sept. 1, the Overlanders had 
built some large rafts. Each was 
under a captain with 25 men. Each 
bore the name of a passenger’s 
home town in Canada. The Scar- 
borough was pushed into the cur- 


June 


rent, spun for a minute and drifted 
slowly north. The crew cheered, 
and oxen roped to the railings bel- 
lowed, while Shuswap Indians on 
shore sadly shook their heads. 

Now the Ottawa was launched, 
the Niagara, and finally the giant 
Huntingdon, 85 feet long. Some 
had made dugouts and followed. 
The Overlanders, on water at last, 
lay down on their logs. For two 
days they floated safely enough. 
The canyon banks were sheer and 
unapproachable, but tree-trunk rud- 
ders kept the rafts offshore. Rain 
was falling, rains that were half 
snow, and they never ceased for the 
rest of the voyage. Every man was 
soaked. “Rainy all day,” wrote John 
Hunniford, “very uncomfortable. 
Diarrhea very bad on board, meat 
badly tainted—our flour about 
done.” 

The rafts drifted at five miles an 
hour. The paddling dugouts moved 
faster. The first reached the Fraser 
river's Grand Canyon two days 
ahead of the first raft. The three 
paddlers beached the canoe and 
started to lower it on a rope. It 
was sucked down and swept away. 
The three men were left on shore 
for two days without food or shel- 
ter in the icy autumn rain. One, 
Pattison, was near death when the 
first raft brought rescue. 

The question now was whether 
the rafts could run the rapids. The 
Queenston, its crew asleep, was 
almost into the rapids before its 
lookout gave the alarm. Captain 
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McMickings diary tells the story. 

“At 5:30 Saturday morning the 
6th (September) we were suddenly 
startled by an unusual roaring 
noise. We were already so near the 
big rapids we had barely time to 
make shore. The rapids consisted 
of three distinct stretches, with 
small bays or eddies of compar- 
atively quiet water between. The 
banks on both sides are precipitous; 
the channel, narrow and rocky. 

“It seemed like presumption to 
think of risking our lives there, 
but we had either to run the rapids 
or starve. 

“Onward the raft sped like an 
arrow. It seemed to be rushing 
into the jaws of death. On the right 
rose a rocky reef against which the 
flood lashed itself into foam. On 
the other side was a seething whirl- 
pool. With fearful velocity, we 
were hurried directly towards the 
fatal rock. Our ruin seemed inevit- 
able. 

“Not a word was said except by 
the pilot. We distinctly heard his 
orders about the tumult. Now was 
the critical moment. Every one bent 
to his oar. The raft shot closely past 
the rock, tearing away the rowlock, 
and glided safely into the eddy be- 
low. The agony was over. The last 
part was less dangerous, and we ran 
through safely, all hands being on 
board.” 

The Huntingdon had been de- 
layed overnight by a rescue of War- 
ren and Douglas. Its crew had no 
means of knowing whether the 
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Queenston had run the rapids. Next 
morning the men surveyed the 
canyon. 

A. L. Fortune’s diary gives a sec- 
ond vivid picture: “We thought we 
might try the run if we lightened 
the raft, so all stock and idle pas- 
sengers were put on shore. The 
crew and captain volunteered to 
risk their lives with the raft. We 
pushed off and then kept working 
our sweeps to prevent going to the 
right side. Down we shot like a 
cork. A whirl caught the left for- 
ward corner, holding it fast. Al- 
though we strained at our sweeps 
with two men at each handle, we 
failed to gain upon the power of 
the eddies. All of a sudden, by some 
freak of the eddy, we were hoisted 
clear.” 

All the rafts wallowed through 
the canyon, and came whole into 
the calmer waters. All danger seem- . 
ed past. 

The 23 men on the Queenston, 
except one watch, slept all night 
while the raft gathered speed. At 
dawn they awakened in a new 
series of rapids. For 15 miles, all 
hands at the sweeps, the raft was 
tossed from one side of the river 
to the other, and sank in the whirl- 
pools while men clung to the rail- 
ings and oxen were carried away. 
It finally stuck fast on a submerged 
rock. Three men swam ashore with 
a rope and managed to pull the 
craft clear. After that it was plain 
sailing to Fort George. 

The Queenston reached the «fort 
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at 8:45 a. M., Sept. 8. The other rafts 
followed during the next two days. 

A few Overlanders, how many 
will never be known, had straggled 
so far behind the march that win- 
ter caught them in the mountains. 
Some time before spring they tried 
to run the river. In the summer 
their bodies were discovered on the 
sand bar below the Grand Canyon, 
where many Overland canoes had 
been wrecked. All the bodies save 
one had been torn and devoured. 
No wild animal could have reached 
that bar. The body of one man was 
fully clothed and untouched. For- 
tunately the names of these men 
were not discovered and the hor- 
ror of cannibalism died with them. 

From Fort George the canoes 
and rafts were piloted by seasoned 
river guides through another can- 
yon. At Quesnel they heard the bad 
news. 

There was some gold at Barker- 
ville, to be sure, but not enough to 
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go round. For every man who 
found any, nine found nothing. 
Even as they listened, the Overland- 
ers saw a stream of ragged men 
hurrying to get to the coast before 
winter blocked the trail. Three 
thousand miles on foot, on rafts 
and in canoes, five months of travel, 
and the wastage of their savings, 
had brought the Overlanders to a 
desolate country. 

As far as the scanty records show, 
few Overlanders ever left British 
Columbia. Not one found gold, but 
all had found the “lovely country 
unequalled for its beauty and salu- 
brity of climate,” as promised by 
the Overland Transit Co. 

McMicking set down his ex- 
penses in detail. For the whole trip 
from Queenston to Quesnel he had 
spent $97.65. And noting the equip- 
ment he had brought with him, he 
added, “Our mining tools were the 
only articles in the above list that 
we found to be unnecessary.” 


The Gay Twins 


Isabelle and Lucille Gay were ten years old when they made their 
first two-piano broadcast over station WLAG, Minneapolis. Later, 
they played over the Mutual Broadcasting System and the Canadian 
Broadcasting System, and were soloists with orchestras. All this 
is remarkable enough in itself, but Isabelle and Lucille Gay had 
to learn their music in braille. They are blind. Their names now 
are Sisters Jeanne Madeleine and Francis Terese, assumed after 
they took their vows as Sisters of St. Francis. They now devote 
their God-given talents to aiding handicapped children at the Con- 
vent of St. Francis of Assisi, in Milwaukee. ¥ 











Sister Francis Terese follows the braille score with her right hand 
to memorize the left-hand part. Once she has learned the parts for 
each hand, she combines them. Later, she blends her part with 
that of Sister Jeanne Madeleine into their duo-piano performance. 
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Musical vibratory training aids the listening faculties of the deaf 
and improves the articulation of the speech-handicapped. Here 
Sisters Francis Terese and Jeanne Madeleine play for a group from 
the intermediate class at St. Francis of Assisi in Milwaukee. Stand- 
ing by the piano is Johnny Cjaka of Chicago. Above, left to right. 
Francis Kuehn of St. Paul. Gladys Ohmes of Garden City, Kan.., 
and Philip Trapani, of Chicago. 
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Sister Francis Terese (left) and Sister Jeanne Madeleine in RCA- 
Victor studios in Chicago, where they made the recordings for their 
Convent Series album. Seated at the table are A. Ek. Handle, man- 
ager, and Sister Mira, supervisor of music for the Sisters of St. 
Francis of Assisi. The original plan was merely to make a few 
recordings to send to the Sisters’ parents, Prof. and Mrs. W. J. 
Gay, Faribault, Minn. They are now available to those interested. 
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Puccini’s art outlived his enemies’ spite at his favorite opera's 
first performance 


“Wladame Butterfly 


” Failed Only Once 


By GEORGE R. MAREK 


Condensed from a book* 


uccINI was confident when 

he offered his new opera, 

Madame Butterfly, to La 
Scala, the Milan opera house then 
(1904) under the direction of Gatti- 
Casazza. He had given his best. He 
had worked over every passage, cor- 
recting and improving countless 
times. He fell in love with his 
heroine, Cio-Cio-San, a child of a 
strange country. 

During the rehearsals at La Scala, 

over which Tito Ricordi presided, 
the stagehands, men not easily im- 
pressed, walked on tiptoe. 
They often stopped their 
work altogether, and _lis- 
tened with tears in their 
eyes. After the dress re- 
hearsal, the orchestra rose 
to its feet and congratu- 
lated the composer with 
the greatest sincerity. Yes, 
for once there was no 
doubt about it: this was 
going to be a success. 

Puccini always begged 
his family to stay away 
from his premieres. This 
was the one and only time 
that he not only permitted 


them to come but actually invited 
his sisters from Milan. At the be- 
ginning of the performance, three 
of them were in the box seats. 

Expectation was enormous. Ad- 
mission prices were raised. Twenty- 
five thousand lire were taken at the 
box office, a record. The night 
came. The audience assembled. The 
curtain rose. 

The beginning of the opera, up 
to the entrance of Butterfly, was 
heard in silence. This was an omi- 
nous sign, for Italian audiences do 

not listen in silence when 
they like what they are 
hearing. Just before the en- 
trance of Butterfly a super 
came by mumbling, “What 
is the matter?” Rosina 
Storchio, singing Butterfly, 
broke out in a cold sweat. 
The assistant conductor 
pointed; it was her cue. 
She sang backstage the 
first phrase of Cio-Cio- 
San’s, “One more step.” 
She was on the stage. Si- 
lence. No applause. She 
continued to sing. And 
suddenly there was a 


“Puccini. Copyright, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with permission of Simon and Schuster, 
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shout from the balcony, “That is 
Boheme.” Immediately the cry was 
echoed by other voices: “Boheme! 
Boheme! We've heard that already. 
Give us something new!” Then all 
was quiet again. Quiet during the 
wedding ceremony. Quiet during 
the long love duet. At the climax of 
the duet a few handclaps; so sparse 
were they that in the darkness of 
the theater they sounded like an 
emphasis on silence. The curtain 
fell. Again a little applause—very 
little—mixed with hisses. There 
were three curtain calls; the reluc- 
tant Puccini participated in two of 
them. 

During the first intermission, no 
one came backstage. Puccini walk- 
ed up and down, smoking one ciga- 
rette after another. Ricordi was.cold 
and composed. He went over to 
Storchio and said, “At the second 
act the reaction will set in. I swear 
to you that it will be a success.” 

Ricordi had had the unfortunate 
idea of reinforcing the music with 
the gentle chirping of birds. As the 
sky darkened and night fell, as 
Butterfly and the child stood look- 
ing out over the landscape, these 
aviary twitterings were to be heard. 
This tasteless bit of realism gave a 
cue to the audience. They answer- 
ed: they barked like dogs, burst 
into cock-a-doodle-doos of roosters, 
brayed like asses, and mooed like 
cows as if—Storchio said—dawn in 
Japan were taking place in Noah’s 
Ark. Nothing after that failed to 
strike the audience as funny. The 





final scene, Butterfly’s suicide, was 
heard in comparative quiet. But 
when the curtain fell, Butterfly 
ended amidst laughter and deroga- 
tory shouts. There were no curtain 
calls. 

Puccini hid in one of the dressing 
rooms, but the furor and the noise 
reached him there also. He slunk 
home to his apartment, just across 
the street. 

Morning came and with it the 
cries of the newsboys. In his apart- 
ment he could not shut out the 
sounds of those headlines: “Butter- 
fly a Failure,” “Puccini Htssed,” 
“Fiasco at the Scala.” 

There is no question but that the 
disgraceful scene in the theater had 
been organized. This was not spon- 
taneous disapproval. It was a de- 
liberate affront, engineered and 
staged. 

Who were the people who set 
into motion one of the most spec- 
tacular scandals in operatic history? 
We shall never know precisely. We 
shall not be able to name the in- 
stigators, unless new documents 
come to the surface. This is most 
unlikely, as intrigues of this kind 
are not documented. Knowing 
Italian operatic life, we can guess 
that the group consisted of rival 
composers and their adherents. 

But in spite of everything, Puc- 
cini thought of Bellini, remember- 
ing his enormous fiasco (of Norma) 


at the Scala. He thought of the 


cries which met Rossini at the first 
performance of The Barber; he 
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thought of Wagner and the sounds 
of the hunting horns blown by the 
Parisian aristocrats who drowned 
his Tannhauser in ridicule. 

Puccini held a meeting at his 
apartment at which were present, 
among others, Ricordi and Rosina 
Storchio. They decided: 1. To with- 
draw the opera immediately. The 
second performance, already an- 
nounced, was to be canceled. 2. 
The composer’s, the librettists’, and 
Ricordi’s share in the proceeds of 
the performance were to be given 
back to the management of La 
Scala. This was a heroic gesture: 
the sum involved was 20,000 lire. 
3. Puccini was to withdraw the 
score from general circulation, can- 
celing also a projected performance 
in Rome, and he was to revise it 
into three acts. 4. The revisions 
completed, the opera was to be 
given in its mew version, not in 
Milan, but in some small theater. 

Puccini made his corrections and 
Ricordi chose Brescia for the pre- 
miére of the revised version with 
Salomea Krucenisca as Butterfly 
(Storchio had gone to South Amer- 
ica). 

Brescia being near Milan, the 
Milan press could hardly have been 
prevented from coming to find out 
what new excitement was in store. 
The performance seemed more like 
a first night at the Scala than a 
provincial opening. The . curious 
and the sensation seekers were 
everywhere. Tension was high. 
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This time at the very rising of 
the curtain, the scenery was ap- 
plauded. The first small tenor aria 
was greeted with shouts of approv- 
al. The public insisted that it be 
repeated, and Puccini had to bow 
on the stage. Thunders of applause 
came at Butterfly’s entrance. Once 
more Puccini had to show himself 
to the audience. 

During the love duet, the people 
sat quiet. Here and there applause 
broke out but this was indignantly 
hushed. But, at the climax, when 
Butterfly sang, “Sweet night, how 
many stars!” there came a clapping 
of hands so overwhelming that it 
covered voices and orchestra. The 
curtain fell, and then the audience 
really broke loose. Nothing would 
do but that the entire love duet be 
repeated! Friends, critics, composers 
rushed backstage among a general 
hubbub of jubilation. 

The excitement continued in the 
second act. Four numbers were 
encored: “Un bel di,” the reading 
of the letter, the flower duet, and 
the Intermezzo. Puccini had to ap- 
pear ten times. Not a soul went 
home at the end. They stood, they 
screamed, they waved, while over 
and over again Puccini bowed. 

In the spring of that year, Tosca- 
nini took Butterfly to Buenos Aires. 
There, with Storchio again in the 
part, it was as great a triumph as 
it had been in Brescia. In fact, never 
again did a first performance of 
Butterfly fail. 





Braille’s Victory 
for the Blind 


By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 


Condensed from a book* 


WILL pose this question scientifically. I am blind. I cannot 

see. How can I arrange to see? How is it possible for me 
to read that which has been set down by the seeing? About 
history? About art? About medicine? About politics? About 
wonien and men, about me? In short, how is it possible for me, 
a blind person, to take my place in the world as part of the 
world? How is it possible for me to be able to read and write 
what is written not long after it is written, so that I am not 
too far behind the happening?” —The Diary of Louis Braille. 


*Louis Braille. Copyright, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
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Two years after his death he won his struggle to open the world’s books to his 
sightless brethren 


Braille’s Victory for the Blind 


By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 


Linp Louis Braille, a teacher 

at the National Institute for 

the Young Blind, sat in a 
Paris cafe. It was 1826, and he was 
idly listening to the news of the 
day read to him by Denise, his 
faithful companion. 

He sipped wine as he listened to 
an account by the British philoso- 
pher, Jeremy Bentham. Bentham ar- 
gued that governments had respon- 
sibility for the well-being of all 
citizens or subjects. “This man is 
taking us out of the jungle,” Braille 
commented. “Of what use is gov- 
ernment, if not to help its citizens?” 

In those days, the world was in- 
different to the handicapped. A 
blind person did not attend school, 
as a rule. He was usually trained 
as a professional beggar. In many 
cases, in Europe and Asia, the blind 
were cast out of the household at 
an early age, as accursed. Or they 
were hired out as beasts of burden. 
In most cases, the blind person was 
sold to a manufactory where he 
shoveled coal all day and slept on 
the ground, or swept up piles of 
fertilizers for those who handled 
the commodity. The blind were set 
aside as human culls. 
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Denise saw that he was getting 
aroused as she read. Of late, Braille 
grew irritable easily. He saw no 
future for himself. He felt defeated 
and purposeless. The girl turned to 
another story in the newspaper. 
Braille listened idly, then he leaned 
forward, and his face tightened. 
“M. Charles Barbier, a former army 
captain,” the account read, “won- 
ders whether his system of night- 
writing could not be made avail- 
able to the blind for development.” 

“Read that again. Read it again!” 
Braille shouted. 

Denise read the article again. It 
said that Capt. Charles Barbier, of 
the French army, had invented a 
system by which an outpost at the 
front could get a message from an- 
other outpost and read it without 
having to strike a light. His system 
set up a series of code punches in 
thick paper. By tracing the finger 
along indentations created by the 
punches, such simple expressions as 
“Enemy moving up on the left,” or 
“Open barrage attack,” or “Please 
send reinforcements,” could be read 
in the darkness. Men at outposts, 
the captain argued, could be easily 
trained to recognize the indenta- 
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tions. For example, he said, a circle 
raised like the cone atop a volcano, 
could mean: “We are encircled.” 
Or a triangle could mean: “An at- 
tack is coming at three points.” 
Such ridges could be made with 
an awl. 

Braille sank back into his chair 
ana meditatively sucked on_ his 
cane top. “This is embossing all 
over again,” he murmured. “But it 
is embossing with a new twist, and 
self-wielded.” A thought — struck 
him. “In the name of God,” he 
shouted. “In the name of God,” he 
exclaimed again, thumping his 
cane. “This is it.” Denise arose, 
frightened and embarrassed. “Louis, 
Louis, calm yourself,” she said, 
glancing about the cafe. 

“T tell you, Denise. this is it!” he 
shouted again, executing a kind of 
caper about the table. He seized the 
paper she was holding. The cafe 
patrons stopped eating and talking, 
and the room became still as the 
sightless man held the paper in 
front of his eyes as though by some 
superhuman will he could compel 
himself to see. He continued to 
shout with excitement, and as the 
cafe proprietor came running, he 
fell back into his seat, tears stream- 
ing down his face. 

The proprietor said kindly, “Mon- 
sieur Braille, I beg of you, calm 
yourself. You are disturbing my 
guests.” 

“You must forgive me, my 
friend,” Braille said. “I am very 
happy. The task is now simple. 
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But then, you do not know what 
I am talking about. Here,” he said, 
flinging a handful of money on the 
table, “here, I buy a carafe of wine 
for each person in this room to cele- 
brate. History has been made here.” 

Denise came to his side. “Louis, 
Louis, you are frightening me,” she 
murmured. “Louis, please a 
He seized her and hugged her. 
“Aha,” he said with emotion; “be 
not frightened, my poor child. To- 
morrow, I will buy you a gown 
to stun all Paris. You will make 
even a duchess turn green. You 
deserve it. I will tell you why later.” 

She helped him from the table 
and kept edging him to the door. 
The patrons watched with the dis- 
tress and embarrassment with 
which many persons look on the 
blind. “That one there is in a bad 
way,” Louis heard one say. 

“Not for long, not for long,” 
Louis replied cheerfully over his 
shoulder. 

He could not contain his excite 
ment as Denise led him to the In- 
stitute. “You must help me tomor- 
row,” he urged. “We must find 
Captain Barbier.” 


Tuar night he paced his room and 
thought until he felt his head would 
burst. He could not rest until he 
knew more. His brow was hot. He 
drank quarts of water throughout 
the night. At seven o'clock in the 
morning, he presented himself at 
Denise’s home, haggard and worn. 
His classes were taken over by a 
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substitute. “Louis, Louis, you are 
making yourself sick,” Denise said 
softly. 

Louis stroked her hair, and said, 
“Do not worry about me, my little 
one. I am very happy.” He went to 
St. Anne’s church with her to tell 
the canon he could not play the 
organ that day. “I go on God's 
work,” he told him. The canon 
looked at Denise. She shrugged 
helplessly. 

“Louis, what is the difficulty? 
Can I help you? You appear dis- 
traught,” the canon said. 

“I must work this out myself,” 
Louis said. He was almost dancing 
with impatience. “I see it all. Not 
clearly, mind you. But I see it,” he 
kept exclaiming. “Come, Denise. 
Come, child.” They hailed a car- 


riage, and drove rapidly to the office 
of the newspaper in which the ar- 
ticle had appeared. 

No one was in attendance but a 


“The office of the edi- 
she 


scrubwoman. 
tor does not open until noon,” 
told Louis. 

“This will never do,” he said. 
“Where does the editor live?” She 
told him, and away they sped in a 
carriage to the home of f the editor 
in a Paris suburb. 

There Louis aroused the 
man from his bed and demanded 
to know where he could find Cap- 
tain Barbier. The editor did not 
know what he was talking about. 
“Monsieur, I see you are an afflicted 
one. But does that necessitate arous- 
ing a good citizen from his uneasy 
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slumbers and demanding to know 
things that make no sense? What 
do you want? Who are you?” 

Braille tried to explain about the 
article. The editor remembered im- 
mediately. “Ah, yes,” he said. “You 
must go to the home of the writer. 
Monsieur Prietre. Here is his ad- 
dress now and my best wishes.” 
Again they hurried through crowd- 
ed streets back to the heart of Paris. 

Denise led Louis up the steps of 
a rickety house. There seemed to be 
no end to the climbing. In the very 
peak of the house, there was a little 
card on the door with the name of 
the writer on it. Louis beat with 
his cane, and beat again imperious- 
ly. A surly voice came through the 
door. 

“Who is it?” Louis repeated. 
“Who is it then you wish to know, 
indeed? This is history rapping at 
your door, my friend. Get up and 
show your respects to it.” 

A head wrapped in a nightker- 
chief appeared. “Are you mad? 
What do you want?” 

Louis told him briefly. 

“That appears little reason to 
awaken a man in the middle of the 
night. It could have kept. Why it 
is not yet noon! 

“Frankly,” the writer said, “I ob- 
tained my material from a technical 
article in the official military jour- 
nal.” Prietre gave Louis the name 
of the publication. Louis hastened 
then with Denise to the ministry 
of the army, where Prietre said the 
author was sure to be known. There 
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were difficulties at the ministry. 
Lists were consulted. Important 
people shunted Louis out of the 
way and took precedence over him. 
More lists were consulted by a put- 
tering, mumbling old civil servant. 


It was not until very late in the 
afternoon that the address was 
found. Through the day, neither 
Denise nor Louis had eaten. They 
sat humbly on a hard, uncomfort- 
able bench in a drafty corridor. 
Denise begged Louis to return 
home and rest and change his 
clothes before going out again. He 
now presented a bedraggled appear- 
ance. His cheekbones stood up high, 
and the stubble on his face gave 
him the appearance of a man close 
te death. 

But even now he could not con- 
tain himself while they waited for 
a carriage to come along. “Bear 
with me,” he begged her. “I know 
you are tired, but these drivers will 
cheat me and rob me and will 
throw me into the street. I pray 
you, bear with me. You know they 
are like beasts with a blind man.” 

Denise pressed his arm. “But of 
course, Louis. I was merely think- 
ing of you.” They proceeded to the 
home of Captain Barbier, which was 
at still another end of Paris. Night 
had fallen when they reached the 
house. Luckily, Barbier was in. 

Braille stood in the doorway, his 
head bowed deferentially. “Mon- 
sieur, I come to you on an impor- 
tant matter. I beg of you to give 
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me some moments of your time.” 

The captain looked curiously at 
the disheveled man and the young 
girl holding protectively to his arm. 
“Please come in. Pray set yourself 
here,” he said gently, leading him 
to a chair. 

“Because of this high moment, 
what I have to say I prefer to say 
while standing,” Louis answered 
with simple dignity. “Monsieur, | 
speak for myself. But also, I speak 
as well for all blind men living, 
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and for those blind to come. Will 
you not tell me or zive me instruc- 
tion in your method of night-writ- 
ing? I feel very surely I can adapt 
it to the needs of the blind as you 
suggested.” 

“But, of course,” the captain said. 
“It is no military secret. I, myself, 
suggested that it be adapted.” 

“For that, too, I thank you most 
humbly, sir,” Braille said. “It is rare 
today to find an interest in the 
blind on the part of the seeing. 
Very rare.” Barbier finally coaxed 
Braille into a seat, ordered wine 
and food, and then they spoke until 
midnight while Denise nodded in 
her chair. 

“My poor Denise, my poor eyes,” 
Braille said as they left in the cap- 
tain’s own carriage. “You must be 
very angry with me and very tired, 
and perhaps you will not wish to 
be my eyes any longer.” 

“IT am not angry, Louis. I am 
very happy if you think you have 
chanced on a way. Perhaps if you 
do, you will have peace, and per- 
haps when you find peace,” she 
added shyly, “you will think of 
other things.” But Braille was not 
listening. He was too tired to hear 
anything but his own inner mind. 


F or two years Braille punched and 
punched with a bodkin into miles 
of soft paper. He tried codes that 
embraced the signs of the zodiac. 
He tried codes that used mathe- 
matical symbols, as he had in his 
youth. He tried to discover whether 
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aborigines in Australia, who were 
reputed to speak in short gutturals, 
spoke in a code he might adapt. 

Symbols, signs, letters, and theo- 
ries danced in his head. Sometimes, 
he would be afflicted with shooting 
pains, and at times his cough 
wracked him to the point where a 
seizure would bring him to his 
knees. He never ate unless he was 
reminded to eat. 

His days now took on a pattern 
like that of all such seekers. His 
funds ran out, and he gave concerts 
on the organ to replenish them. All 
the while, he was teaching five to 
seven hours a day. He grew thinner 
and thinner, and with his emacia- 
tion, Denise’s mother love for him 
grew. 

After a year of effort and experi- 
mentation, he was able to develop 
a code that was perfect for someone 
who already knew how to read and 
write. It was then that he despaired 
the most, simply because the bridge 
of knowing how to read and write 
was first necessary. “Then must 
come the unlearning, and the teach- 
ing of my code,” he said helplessly. 

For every letter of the alphabet 
there were a limitless number of 
mathematical possibilities in the 
number of punches. For example, 
he arrived at a code where just two 
punches meant 4 but then found 
that when he came to W he would 
need about 15 punches. “This is no 
better than the embossing method,” 
he said, destroying his beautifully 
conceived alphabet again, and start- 
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ing anew. “This way, a blind man 
would have to carry a knapsack of 
paper with him to write a sentence,” 
he said, laughing without mirth. 

He obtained the aid of military 
men who worked with codes. But 
they were of little use. They oper- 
ated with what Braille termed 
“sweeping eyes,” that is, they could 
take in whole lines of a code with 
a glance and then transcribe. “They 
work with eyes. What have I to 
de with that? It is another world,” 
he said. 

Trial and error. The process con- 
tinued endlessly. He even attempted 
musical symbols. “Look,” he said 
to his friends of the musical world, 
“look at the amazing array of 
sounds, embracing seven basic notes 
and five lines and spaces of the staff. 
With these, we use multifold vari- 
ations to achieve all possible sounds 
known to the human ear. Let us see 
if we can boil these notes down 
and translate them into the reading- 
and-writing alphabet.” 

It was no good and too complex. 
He fell back on dots. And one day 
he got the notion of dots in varia- 
tion, that is, of dots that could be 
interchangeable with what he called 
“the alphabet folding back upon 
itself.” 

Out of this, he finally came to 
his key, his famous “braille cell,” as 
it is called. The “cell” has not only 
withstood the test of time but won 
out in bitter debates throughout the 
world. 

It was after refining his own sys- 
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tem that he discovered to his amaze- 
ment, while toying with the code, 
that he could do simple arithmetic 
with it, algebra, and higher mathe- 
matics. He also speedily discovered 
that he could use the code for his 
music. 

So perfect was his cell system 
(and he himself never was to know 
of its perfection) that it can be 
“translated” into every form of hu- 
man endeavor and understanding. 


Tue braille system looks complex. 
But it is fairly simple. The cell it- 
self is two dots wide and three dots 
high. It has the advantage of being 
more easily felt than the embossed 
Roman letter and may be written 
by hand with the simple devices 
known as the braille slate and stylus. 

The apparatus today is not much 
different from the device used by 
Braille himself. It consists of a 
board with a surface grooved across 
and up and down by lines one- 
eighth of an inch apart. Over this 
board, a frame is fitted. One or 
more sheets of paper being placed 
over the board, the points are made 
with a bodkin through a slip of 
perforated tin, which contains all 
the variations used in the system. 
The perforated tin has six holes in 
it, like this. 


As the sheets must be reversed to 
be read, the writing is from right 
to left, so that it can be read left 
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to right. Several copies can be made 
at one time. 

As Braille devised the code, there 
are 43 symbols. These include the 
entire alphabet, all the diphthongs, 
and the marks of punctuation. Ten 
fundamental signs form the basis of 
all the others. These ten signs rep- 
resent the first ten letters of the 
alphabet and the Arabic numerals. 


A® CDE-F:G-H 1 J 


. ie tr ae Ce 
ba 28 565 28 See 

By placing one point under the 
left side of each fundamental sign, 
the second series is formed compris- 
ing the next ten letters. By placing 
two points under each fundamental 
sign, the third series is formed. 
There are many other variations. 
As a matter of fact, using the ten 
basic signs, the variations are prac- 
tically limitless. 

Astonishingly, the system has 
been applied in such a manner as 
to make the reading and writing of 
music easier for the blind than for 
those who can see. The braille mu- 
sical notation, with the various re- 
finements developed by Braille’s 
successors, is capable of expressing 
practically every musical character 
necessary for reproducing the most 
complicated composition. 


Cavutiousty, he experimented with 
his dots. He called them “frozen 
taps.” He toyed with them, made 
a few improvements after the first 
full burst of inspiration, and hugged 
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himself. “I find no fault here,” he 


shouted after each test. 

He practiced until he was very 
sure. He then gave himself a week’s 
vacation, slept, ate well, walked the 
streets happily. For the first time 
in his life he felt warm and en- 
riched. “I have done it. I have done 
it,” he said over and over. 

One day he called Denise into his 
room, asked her to select any ran- 
dom bit of printed matter and told 
her to read slowly. As she read in 
her clear, charming French he 
punched away through his tin per- 
forator with the six holes. When 
she had read perhaps ten para- 
graphs, he asked her to stop. He 
reversed his paper and, feeling his 
way, smoothly read off, word for 
word, what she had read. “Eh, my 
child? Eh, what think you?” he 
demanded, dancing about the room. 

It was incredible to the girl. It 
was an accomplishment she could 
not fathom. “Louis, you will ex- 
cite the whole world,” she said. 

With the certainty he had some- 
thing to offer, and with great pride, 
he called for a meeting of the staff 
at the institute. He taught the 
senior pupils there. “Gentlemen, 
you may have heard of some mys- 
terious goings-on these past few 
months. I am now ready to show 
the results. I offer these results in 
the name of the institute and in 
honor of our founder, Valentin 
Haiiy. 

“Armand,” he asked one of the 
students, “please read any selection 
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from any volume or periodical you 
may find handy.” 

Louis seated himself with his lit- 
tle frame and his bodkin. As Ar- 
mand read, he punched away busily 
with a curious, happy expression 
about his mouth. The voice droned 
and Louis punched. Nothing could 
be heard but the voice and the 
slight tearing sound as the bodkin 
bit into the thick paper. The tear- 
ing sound was like a hiss, like the 
beginning of a new tongue. 

After ten minutes or so of read- 
ing, when he could sense that the 
audience was getting restless, Louis 
called out: “Enough. I will now 


read back what has been read.” And 
in a modulated tone, but with his 
voice breaking at times, utterly out 
of variance to the theme of the ar- 
ticle, a treatise on biology, Louis 


read what had been voiced. Now 
and then he stumbled because of 
his nervousness. Now and then, a 
scientific word stumped him so that 
he was forced to retrace his fingers. 
But the words came tumbling out 
almost as fast as Armand had read 
them. 

When he came to the end, there 
was a silence. Then a great babble 
of voices, then the voice of the new 
director, Dr. La Porte. 

“This is some trick. He has mem- 
orized it all. I have heard what is 
going on here in this school under 
my very nose. I say he has memo- 
rized it all.” 

There came a buzz of voices, ex- 
postulations. 
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Louis interrupted. “But, Dr. La 
Porte, I will be only too happy to 
repeat the experiment with any se- 
lection you yourself choose. I do not 
understand. You are mistaken.” He 
shouted as La Porte tried to say 
something. “I have memorized 
nothing. I am amazed at this re- 
action.” He and La Porte had been 
good. friends; if not close, then cer- 
tainly they had a mutual respect. 
“You select the passage, and you 
select the reader,” Braille said de- 
fiantly. 

“Enough of this nonsense, and 
let us go to our classes,” he heard 
La Porte say brusquely. He heard 
chairs being pushed back, and he 
was left alone on the dais. He heard 
nothing from anyone, except a stu- 
dent who brushed by him and said, 
“Monsieur Braille, many students 
have great confidence in what you 
have done.” 

That evening, he sought out La 
Porte in his study. “Why have you 
opposed my method?” he said 
straight out. 

“It is a trick,” La Porte said stub- 
bornly. “And if it is not a trick, 
then it is foolish. We have a large 
investment here of books in the 
embossing method, and your meth- 
od would make our technique obso- 
lete. Now is not the time for experi- 
ments. We have lost the support of 
many private benefactors. We can- 
not embark on anything new.” 

“But Monsieur Le Directeur—” 
Braille said helplessly. 

“As a matter of fact, I forbid you 
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to hold any more demonstrations,” 
the director said sternly. 

Braille crept to his room, non- 
plussed, bewildered. 


He sought out the canon the next 
day at St. Anne’s. “Why?” he ques- 
tioned. “Why?” 

The canon was a very seasoned 
man, one of those rare persons who 
knew the world as well as things 
of the spirit. “It may be a simple 
case of jealousy,” he said shrewdly. 
“Or perhaps M. La Porte is telling 
the truth. Perhaps this is not the 
time for experiments. There are ex- 
periments going on in many fields 
these days that are meeting with 
opposition from those who label 
progress ‘revolution.’ ” 

Again, he sought out La Porte 
and was this time sternly rebuked. 
“Understand, Louis, I have nothing 
against new methods. But I will 
speak plainly. We have a school full 
of pupils. Many of them are having 
their tuition paid under the new 
government benevolence. To try 
and extend our curriculum would 
mean that we would come in for 
criticism. 

“Too, we would have to unlearn 
everything we have taught our stu- 
dents. We would, in effect, be con- 
fessing to inadequacy, to being old- 
fashioned. At one blow, your meth- 
od would shake the foundations of 
what we have built up. There are 
many blind ones seasoned in the 
embossing method. I admire the 
simplicity of your method, and I 
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know more about it than you might 
think. People here have been re- 
porting to me,” he said significantly. 

“But try to understand. You fail 
to comprehend the difficulties of 
administering a school in part en- 
dowed with public funds. We were 
able to get those funds after much 
maneuvering through ministries 
and after much intervention by 
highly placed people. Think you 
now of what would happen if at 
one blow everything we have main- 
tained as being of value were sud- 
denly to become valueless. Ministers 
would lose patience with us. We 
would have serious difficulties with 
finances. 

“That is what you are up against 
with your new method, and I tell 
you frankly that I will oppose you 
at every turn even to the point of 
recommending your dismissal. You 
see, | am being very frank,” he 
concluded. 

“But what shall I do with my 
method?” Braille asked unhappily. 
“What shall I do? Discard it?” ; 

“Do what you wish, my friend, 
but keep it out of this school and 
do not presume to use it officially 
in this school. Or, for that matter, 
unofficially. I do not wish to speak 
of this any more,” he said, slapping 
the table vehemently. 

For the next week Braille barely 
crept about his duties. His high ela- 
tion and sense of destiny were 
crushed. He felt emptied, lonely, 
broken. He thought of returning to 
his home town, Coupvray. He felt 
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the need of a mother’s comfort. He 
was only 20 years old but already 
an old and defeated man. 


A Frew weeks later, Louis hired a 
private reader, who read to him 
selections from the classics. As he 
listened, he punched and punched 
on his little frame and soon there 
was a great pile of manuscripts in 
his room. 

He was the first blind man in 
history to take from the vast store- 
house of literature. He was pro- 
foundly affected by what he read 
and reread in the night. His fingers 
moved rapidly over glowing phrases 
and inspired poetry. He contacted 
musical friends. He began to propa- 
gandize in the houses of the rich. 
He gave readings and followed 
them with a short speech. He tried 
to interest the rich and the great 
in his technique, but except for the 
smattering of applause which his 
readings and his little speech re- 
ceived, nothing concrete developed. 

He did not know what he wished 
or what he sought to accomplish. 
He knew only that he must in some 
way gain the attention of the seeing 
world. “I am becoming a kind of 
buffoon,” he told Denise, almost 
laughing at himself. “I give demon- 
strations in the drawing rooms of 
the great as though I were some 
kind of trickster, with a new kind 
of parlor game I have invented. 
The great ladies and gentlemen 
listen to me, watch me. Then there 
is a piano recital by someone, and 
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they have had an evening of enter- 
tainment. After that, nothing hap- 
pens. I am just another number on 
the evening’s program. I wish I 
knew what to do.” 

A highly placed friend, after 
much effort, finally got him a hear- 
ing before the Royal Institute. He 
was very excited. “Now, I will have 
an official hearing. Now I will get 
universal recognition for my meth- 
od,” he shouted. “Everyone in the 
world listens to the Royal Institute. 
I will show this is not just a parlor 
game.” 

Accompanied by Denise and at- 
tired in his best coat and wearing 
a lofty hat, he attended the session. 
He sat on a bench at the side of a 
chemist who was about to lecture 
on the properties of water. To his 
right, there was a balloon enthusi- 
ast who was sure, that given enough 
funds, he could cross the Channel 
to England by air. On the platform 
a speaker was discoursing on the 
powers of the steam engine. A pre- 
vious speaker had told of the new 
methods of combatting an insect 
which had devoured most of the 
French vines and thus ruined the 
wine industry that year. 

The members of the institute 
themselves, all graybeards, sat and 
stroked their faces, muttered to each 
other, and paid scant attention to 
the men lecturing before them. To 
gain a hearing before the Royal In- 
stitute was then considered a signal 
honor. The institute, first an hon- 
orary organization of men of sci- 
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ence, had become a clearinghouse 
for new discoveries. Many of the 
institute members were geniuses in 
science; but many, too, had obtained 
their posts through politics or 
through the intervention of influen- 
tial friends or relatives. 

A mumbling old man called 
Louis’ name. He heard, sickening- 
ly enough, the word demonstration 
being used in the account of what 
he was to show the institute mem- 
bers. He could hear no lull in the 
buzz of conversation among the 
learned members on the rostrum 
before him. But he resolved to be 
his most commanding and to do 
his best. He prayed fervently to 
himself. 

He had brought Denise to read 
for him, but he boldly discarded 
that plan and interrupted a burst 
of jovial laughter to ask that some- 
one of the members read to him. 
“In this way,” he said to the assem- 
blage, “there will be no suspicion 
of collusion. There will thus be no 
accusation that I have memorized 
a selection from anything.” 

The president of the institute said 
sternly, “We are glad to accede to 
your request, Monsieur Braille. But 
understand, it is not the custom of 
the institute to have charlatans be- 
fore it. We screen our lecturers in 
advance most devotedly for the sake 
of science.” 

Braille nodded humbly. “I am 
grateful for the opportunity to be 
heard,” he said. “And, sir, I wish 
to show only that the blind now 
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have a simple, easy way with which 
to read and write.” 

“Proceed, monsieur,” the presi- 
dent said. An attendant began to 
read from a report that had been 
on the table in front of the presi- 
dent, on the coagulation of the 
blood. The report was filled with 
chemical formulas, but Braille 
punched and punched with a steady 
hand. Denise, who was sitting in the 
well-like section of the lofty, round 
room, tore at her handkerchief. 
Louis, from where she was sitting, 
was such a puny, pale, intense boy, 
his face lifted sightlessly, and his 
hands, like those of some acolyte at 
a devotion, working away at his 
now familiar frame. 


THe voice read and read, while 
Louis punched steadily. The mem- 
bers still conversed among them- 
selves, and he could hear the im- 
patient rustle from the other lec- 
turers who were awaiting their turn 
on the bench below him. He could 
hear the institute members discuss- 
ing a new dancer who was then 
the rage in Paris. Then they turned 
to a spirited argument on the merits 
of some wine. Of a sudden, he 
heard the president interrupt the 
banter and laughter, “That will do, 
Monsieur Braille. Please read to us 
now.” 

He reversed his thick sheets and 
his hands moved swiftly and with 
grace. Denise could see his knuck- 
les standing up white against the 
thick foolscap with which he was 
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working. His tone was strong and 
measured. He stumbled at times 
over a German expression that had 
crept into the treatise on blood. But 
firmly, he continued while the pres- 
ident glanced idly at the original 
manuscript before him. When he 
finished, he waited expectantly. But 
he heard only the old man voice 
the subject of the next lecturer on 
the session’s program. 


He dismounted from the plat- 
form, bowed in the direction of the 
president and his colleagues, and 
tapped his way out with Denise. He 
was silent all the way home. He 
thanked Denise and said no more. 
She sorrowed for him. Somehow, 
he felt deflated. He did not know 
why. If he expected anything from 
the hearing, and he had built high 
hopes from being heard by the of- 
ficial institute, he was doomed to 
disappointment. 

A few weeks later, he received 
an official acknowledgment from 
the Royal Institute telling him that 
the French government thanked 
kim for his efforts and his contribu- 
tion to science. And that was all. 

Why he had expected more, he 
did not know. But he had felt that 
the hearing would be a turning 
point in his life and for his method. 
However, nothing happened. He 
felt flat and dull. He was melan- 
choly; he felt aimless and uneasy. 
There seemed no horizons. “I am a 
fool, I suppose. A great fool.” 

In 1839, ten years later, Louis’ ad- 
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dress before the Royal Institute was 
published. He received many letters 
from similar workers throughout 
the world, from men who were try- 
ing to improve the lot of the blind. 
Interestingly enough, and amazing 
to him, was the fact that most of 
the workers in a new language for 
the blind were merely seeking a 
way to embellish the embossing 
method. Braille, apparently, stood 
alone, and he often wondered 
whether he was not off the right 
track. . 

“But how can I be wrong?” he 
argued to himself. “I write and read 
with books that are far from cum- 
bersome. Compare my method with 
the embossing system. I can read 
faster. I can read more clearly. I do 
not hold a mountain in my lap 
when I am reading. Best of all, and 
most important, I can write. I can¢ 
not understand why it has not 
caught on, this poor orphan inven- 
tion of mine. No one loves it.” 

There was nothing wrong with 
Braille’s method, as the world was 
to discover. He, along with many 
discoverers, was suffering from late 
recognition, from a lack of what we 
know today as press agentry. There 
was just no one to spread his dot 
method abroad, to make it avail- 
able. 

But one high moment was to 
come. The moment was to have a 
movie-like quality. Come it did, and 
happily enough, from his music. 

Among the pupils to whom he 
taught the organ and the violon- 
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cello, was a young, lovely blind girl, 
Thérése von Kleinert, of Alsace- 
Lorraine extraction. This young 
girl showed a great enthusiasm for 
the organ, at the time mainly an 
instrument for men. But she leaned 
more toward the piano, a somewhat 
different instrument today from 
what it was then, 100 years ago. 

Her talent was remarkable, and 
her grace and beauty of such pi- 
quant quality that she soon became 
a frequent visitor at the same sa- 
lons Braille visited, rarely of late. 

jraille, early in their association at 

the church where he had the use 
of the organ, instructed her in the 
dot method. She caught on quickly, 
and with Louis’ help soon set up a 
musical library all written in the 
braille system. She used these when- 
ever she performed in concert. 

In 1841, she was asked to per- 
form at a concert at the fashionable 
salon of Madame Desmoulins, a 
widow with a vast fortune who at- 
tracted the best of Paris culture and 
wit. Braille had been scheduled to 
play the violoncello, but was unable 
to be present because of illness. His 
cough had turned tubercular, and 
he- was failing rapidly. 

The young girl tapped her way 
to the piano with the cautious gait 
that was more touching because of 
her youth and beauty. She clutched 
under her arm her sheaf of music, 
about a foot thick and all rendered 
into Braille’s cell system. She 
turned as she touched the piano, 
and curtsied to the assemblage. 
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Writers, artists, journalists, military 
men, diplomats—the intellectuals of 
Paris—were there. 

The young girl leaned into her 
work. She played without touching 
a note on the thick sheets before 
her. Now and then, she flashed a 
hand and scanned the sheets with 
her fingers, in pauses, and riffled 
over them. She played stormily and 
tenderly. Her final selection was a 
tinkling, gentle note of Braille’s 
own composition. 

The applause was tremendous. 
She stood gracefully at the side of 
the piano, acknowledging the ap- 
plause which rose in fervor. Then 
she held up a hand for silence. 

She stepped forward and, her 
blind face seeking the audience, she 
said, “Mesdames et messieurs, it is 
not I who play tonight but rather 
a broken, bewildered, and dying 
man. Many of you know of Louis 
Braille, the great organist, but few 
of you know of him as a giver of 
light, as I do. Most of you acclaim 
him as a musician, but none of you 
know of him as a seeker of truth 
in his darkness, as I do.” 

There was a silence, and she con- 
tinued, “He is dying today of tuber- 
culosis. But he is dying the more 
rapidly because of frustrations. Not 
because, as a blind man he has not 
achieved a great measure of fame, 
as you know, at the organ. But the 
more because he has pierced the 
shadows across the eyes of the blind, 
and he cannot reach across to them. 

“Tonight, I have been able to 
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play only because of Braille’s teach- 
ing. Without his teaching, I could 
not play so readily. Without his 
teaching, I would be almost an ani- 
mal in my blindness. I beg of you, 
then, to applaud the dying man 
who is not here, and not to applaud 
me. I play through his eyes.” 


Tue simple statement by the sim- 
ple girl was caught by the sophisti- 
cated throng. The following day, 
the Paris newspapers were full of 
Braille and of the young girl. What 
usual and logical channels had 
failed to achieve, a clever piece of 
press agentry, as we know it now, 
won the day. In a few months, the 
impressionable Parisians formed a 
citizen’s committee to conduct an 
investigation. The report published 
by the Royal Institute was dug up 
and reprinted. Several of the news- 
papers used the occasion to attack 
the directors of the institute, whom 
they called “doddering, aged and 
useless in a world of science.” 

The institute directors hastened 
to petition the government for a 
grant to Braille so he might carry 
on what they now called “meritori- 
ous research.” The stipend, amount- 
ing to about $200 a year, was re- 
fused by Louis. He objected to hav- 
ing his work under the “guidance 
and direction of the Royal Insti- 
tute.” He told the institute direc- 
tors, in a very strong letter, that he 
did not feel himself bound to sub- 
mit to anyone’s direction. “Unless I 
have a free hand,” he wrote, “I will 
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not continue except on my own. 
Why should I do all the work and 
have you worthy gentlemen claim 
the credit later, as you have done 
on many previous occasions?” 

Whether he was wrong or right, 
no one can tell. His rejection of 
the income fund was regarded un- 
favorably. One newspaper hinted 
that “perhaps M. Braille is too 
proud and too egotistical. After all, 
it has not yet been established that 
his method is the best. There are 
other reading methods for the 
blind.” The newspaper then went 
on to describe the Fry method, 
which a Dr. Fry of London had 
developed and for which he had 
received a prize of $100 given by 
the Scottish Society of Arts. Louis 
was familiar with the Fry system 
and also with that devised by 
James Gall, of Edinburgh, in 1827. 
However, Louis had discounted 
these simply because they were 
based on variations of the alphabet 
and did not allow for fast reading. 
Moreover, he considered them use- 
less because it was expensive to put 
out books based on raised lettering, 

The human-interest furor which 
had been raised by the Braille story 
soon subsided in the face of other 
things. 


Ir was not until 1854, two years af- 
ter his death, that official recogni- 
tion came to Louis Braille. And it 
was brought about indirectly by 
himself. The blind giant had la- 
bored even better than he knew. 
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Thérése von Kleinert, the young 
musician whom he had taught, 
gave a series of concerts which at- 
tracted the attention of Louis Na- 
poleon, who by then had become 
emperor. 

Napoleon was now planning for 
the Paris International exposition, 
which was scheduled for the fol- 
lowing year. He granted an audi- 
ence to the accomplished blind girl 
and ordered that the braille system 
be included in the exposition’s ex- 
hibits. The emperor had planned 
the great event to show how France 
had developed culturally, economi- 
cally, and scientifically under his 
hand. He thought it would be a 
good stunt for Thérése to be sta- 
tioned at the exposition and show 
how a blind person can play the 


piano under a system invented by 
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Except for the Moon system, one 
that uses raised lines in the forms 
of angles and curves and is more 
easily learned by those who are 
blinded later in life, Braille’s meth- 
od is now standard the world over. 

There is hardly a government, 
even in the backward areas of the 
Far East and the Middle East, that 
does not encourage, with funds and 
schools, the teaching of the blind 
with Louis’ method. There is no na- 
tion that does not have at least one 
organization devoted to braille. His 
name, in most dictionaries, in most 
languages, is not even spelled with 
a capital B, but refers to the word 
as a system rather than a man. 

The blind today are barred, be- 
cause of their deficiency, from very 
few occupations. They vie at col- 
leges and at many factories with 


— 


the seeing. 


a Frenchman. It worked, rapidly. 


Beating Odds 


A tHoucu blind, C. Rodney Demarest, Stamford, Conn., grosses $50,000 
annually from his printing, promoting, and phone-answering business which 
he started with $400 of borrowed money. Demarest has a phone for each of his 
60 service clients, but his hearing is so keen he knows by the sound of the 
ring which phone to answer. 
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Tue first time Dr. H. H. J. Oxenham of Toronto played golf he parred the 
first hole—a remarkable feat for anyone. But Dr. Oxenham is blind.” 


2 
“ 


Fourteen boys were sworn into Boy Scout troop 300 in Chicago. Fred 
Bolotin, who has been active in scout work for 25 years, administered the 


oath. But he didn’t see the boys, nor they him. All are blind. 
Harold Helfer. 
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Baird, Janet H. Tuese Harvest YEARS. 
New York: Doubleday. 300 pp. $3.49. Self-help 
for the middle-aged and the old. Father Bonn 
gives fine suggestions for both youth and age. 


Bokser, Ben Zion. THe Lecacy or Mar 
MoNIDES. New York: Philosophical Library. 
128 pp. $3.75. Rabbi Bokser evaluates the 
doctrines of the 13th-century Jewish teacher 
whose work influenced St. Thomas and St. 
Albert the Great. 

Brunini, John Gilland. From One Worp. 
Selected poems from Spirit, 1944-1949. New 
York: Devin-Adair. 115 pp. $2.50. The editor 
of Spirit and his assistants have made a 
splendid collection of living poetry from the 
pages of the magazine that is still shaping the 
Catholic revival. 

De Gouy, Louis P. THe Satap Book. New 
York: Greenberg. 302 pp. $4.50. For salad lovers 
and would-be thinsters this book is a mine of 
crispness and piquancy. 


Flesch, Rudolph. Tue Art or PLAIN TALK. 
Tue Way To Write. THe Art or READABLE 


Writinc. How to Test Reapasiity. New 
York: Harper. In these four books Flesch gives 
simple keys to grammer and vivid writing. 
For all those interested in living language 
these books are important. Whether you feel 
you are a dub or a pedant, Flesch can help 
you to put sparkle in your words and phrases. 


Harper, Robert S. Lincotn AND THE Press. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 362 pp. $6. How 
Lincoln appeared in the newspapers of his 
time; a great man through the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. 

Hester, Sister Mary, $.S.N.D. CanticLe 
FOR THE Harvest. New York: Kenedy. 196 pp. 
$3.50. Sister Hester gives us genuine Ameri- 
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cana. These early episodes from the annals of 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame are rich 
with humor and courage. 

Lemaitre, Georges. THe PrimevAL ATOM. 
New York: Van Nostrand. 186 pp. $3. Canon 
Lemaitre states his hypothesis of the origin 
of the universe. It is a large attempt to syn- 
thesize and understand the physical research 
of a century. 

Lowry, Howard. THe Minp’s ADVENTURE. 
Philadelphia: Westminster. 154 pp. $2.50. 
Presbyterian college head argues lucidly that 
liberal education in state schools has no pith 
or reality while religion is excluded. A com- 
panion to Hutchins’ No Friendly Voice. 

Maritain, Jacques. MAN AND THE STATE. 
(Walgreen Foundation Lectures). Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 219 pp. $3.50. First 
volume in a new series. Shows conclusively 
that democracy has its roots solidly in the 
best kind of thinking. Stiff going, but worth 
the effort. 

O'Flaherty, H. & Smit J. O Roma Feu. 
Rome: Enrico Verdesi. 580 pp. $3. If you are 
going to Rome or if you have been there, you 
will find this book of great interest. It is 
indispensable for those who love Catholic 
Rome. 

Von Le Fort, Gertrude. Trans. by Ol 
Marx. THE SONG AT THE SCAFFOLD. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. 110 pp. $2.25. This compli 
cated story of the courage of a little Carmelite 
novice in the days of the terror is memorable, 
affecting. Subtle, powerful writing. 

Ziegler, Isabelle Gibson. THe Nine Days 
or FatHer Serra. New York: Longmans. 
242 pp. $3. This novel brings to life the shrewd 
and kind little man who was the heart of the 
California of mission days. 
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June selections of the Catholic Children’s Book Club, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
{Subscribers to this club may purchase at a special discount] 
Picture Book Group-—6 to 9. THe Rounpuouse Cat, by Freeman H. Hubbard. (Whittlesey, $2) 
Intermediate—9 to 12. Prerre or KaskaskiA, by Natalia M. Belting. (Bobbs Merrill, $2.50) 
Boys—12 to 16. Watercate, by Herbert Best. (Winston, $2.50) 
Girls—12 to 16. Ripe Our Sincinec, by Alice F. Loomis. (Whittlesey, $2.50) 

















Thank you, Jimmy Durante 





